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S promtte . « « to keep my feet on earth and 


my eyes on the stars, ..to cook 

like an angel and keep on looking as though I can’t even boil an egg 
. . to remember that it’s as important to look lovely at breakfast 
as at dinner. Never will I neglect my Yardley beauty-regime — 
from to-day onwards I'll put my best face forward every day! 


Sorry, no orders! 
eer 33 OLD BOND STREET 


Powder: five shades 4]- 
Lipstick: six shades 4/2 Refills 2/6 
Hand Cream in bottles 5/3 a C. 9 
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White Nubeck with Tan. 
Also in suede ee 
with Florana cal 

in black or brown. 57/6 


Limited stocks. 





Supplies of any one K_ style are very limited. 


choose from the styles you find available. WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LID - HEBBURN - CO DURHAM - ENGLAND) 
. GDi6+ 
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for loveliness 
that lasts 


ig may be some little 
time yet before dresses 
and lingerie made from 
Courtaulds rayon are 
back in the shops in pre- 
1939 abundance. All the 
same we would remind 
those who were buying 
in the days of plenty to 
pass on to their younger 
sisters the advantages 

of thinking in terms 

of serviceable 
loveliness, 
which the 
“Tested 
Quality” 
mark en- 
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A Graham-Farish electric fire enjoys a roving 
commission. Upstairs, downstairs, it gives you 
instant warmth wherever there’s an electric 
plug. It is strongly and soundly built but 
wonderfully light. And it will soon repay its 
cost in the coal it saves. The new model shown 
here costs only 23/6, with aluminium reflector. 


GRAHAM - FARISH 


PORTABLE 


ELECTRIC FIRES 


Graham-Farish Ltd., Bromley, Kent. Branches at Perry Road, 
Bristol, and 9, South King Street, Deansgate, Manchester 
CVS-15 











A word of discomfort 


Much as we should like to encourage the hale, hearty 
and thirsty, we must ask them (as usual) to resign 
Lembar to people suffering the discomforts of 
*flu, biliousness or acidosis. Lembar’s good 
ingredients — pure lemon juice, barley, glucose 
and cane sugar — should be used only medi- 
cinally at present —so fill your glass with 

something else and drink to better times. 







RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities 


MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY 


LIMITED, 


LONDON, N.18 




















Richard Nish familiarly known as ‘ Beau’ Nash, presiding 


genius of the fashionable society which frequented Eighteenth 
Century Bath, was a close friend of Dr. William Oliver, inventor 
of the famous Bath Oliver Biscuit. 


The tradition of elegance and good taste which made Bath 


Olivers so popular with the ‘beau monde’ of those brilliant 
days still survives. 


FOR TTS ORIGINAL 


Bath Oliver 


BISCUITS 




















HOW BIG 
IS A BLANKET? 


People who ask for merely “ single- 
bed” or “ double-bed ” size are apt 
to regret it, for “stock” sizes vary a 
lot. Ample length is as important 
as ample width for a generous tuck- 
under, excluding draughts and mak- 
ing the bed-clothes stay put during 
sleep. How to make sure of correct 
proportions before you buy blankets 
is among many valuable hints given 
in the new illustrated booklet, issued 
for the guidance of British house- 
wives. It is entitled ‘How Wide Is 
a Bed Cover?” and deals also with 
Sheets, Bedspreads, Down Quilts, 
Towels. 





FREE: write for your y of this help- 
ful booklet (the Saition is limited), to 
the Vantona Household Advice Bureau, 
Dept. 67, Portland Street, Manchester. 











Here’s hoping for quite a number 
of things, including fewer réstric- 


tions and more Old Angus — one 
of life’s many amenities made 
searce by war. A timely request 
for Old Angus is some- ; 









times rewarded. 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 
— Gentle as a lamb 


O.A.4e 
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“To Unite Elegance and Utility and 
to blend the Useful with the Agreeable 
bas ever been considered a difficult 
but an honourable task.” 

(A. HEPPLEWHITE, 1778) 


—a task, too, in which the English cabinet makers of the best 
periods have always been particularly successful. 

The craftsmen and designers at Heal’s have lost none of their 
forbears’ skill. In all the furniture they make, the pleasing simplicity 
of modern design is combined with fine quality of workmanship. 
We try not only to adorn the modern home, but to make it a 
place really convenient to live in. 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
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AFTER we LiTHOGRAY 


ATKINSONS 
Caw de Cologne) 


AEC 1538-96 








Jacqmar customers in Great Britain 
are advised that small quantities of 
printed rayon dress materials are now 
wailable, Patterns, however, cannot be sent 


Jacqmar 


16, Grosvenor Street, London. WI, 








SENIORS 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 














EASILY MADE - 
GOOD TO TASTE 





A quality product. of STANDARD BRANDS LTD. 
ALOWYCH HOUSE LONDON W.C.2. 
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BUT ESCAPE CERTAIN 


for entire Family even from 





highest floor if Automatic DAVY will 

is fitted. Average cost £9, ua 
Write for details. q 

JOHN KERR & 00. (M/chr) LTD. per 

Northwich, 15, Ches. pro 

emcees 


















PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 





L.B.LTD. London = 
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PRINTED FOR THE 
BREWERS’ SOCIETY 
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THE MAN LOADED 
WITH MISCHIEF 


A public house with this name 
and inscription ,stood in Oxford 
Street, London, until 1886. The 
board is supposed to have been 
painted by Hogarth “‘to settle 
his score”. The man with his 
wife on his shoulders, a monkey 
and a magpie, a chain and pad- 
lock round his neck, is repeated 
outside various inns about the 
country. There they still stand 
—witness to the picturesque 
tradition of the English inn, 
and to that homely irony which 
lives on today in the “ pub”. 


Engraving specially designed by Jobn Farleigh 
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but NOT your plate 
Are you new to false teeth finding it 
difficult to eat or speak ? However great 
the dentist’s skill, this initial period is very 
trying. Comfort and confidence will, how- 
ever, be ensured by using Kolynos Denture 
a Se a ye: odourless powder, 

by dentists. 1/3d. & ate 


ROLYNOS 223° 


makes false teeth ‘stay ~—y 
Also use Kolynos Denture Powder 


\ to clean false teeth — 1/3d. j 
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(abe HAVE ONLY ONE | 





Safeguard it by taking out a PERSONAL 
ACCIDENT POLICY with the “ Midland 
Employers’ ’’—an independent Company 
that provides for all individual requirements. 


COMPETITIVE RATES 
CUMULATIVE AND PREMIUM BONUSES 
WORLD-WIDE COVER 


No additional charge for Air Cover within the 
United Kingdom whilst travelling as fare-paying 
passenger on a recognised Air-Line. 


SEND A MEMO TO M.E.M.A. 


MIDLAND EMPLOYERS?’ 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE LIMITED 
Head Office: 16, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 2 


28 Branches all over the country. 
Premiums exceed £3,100,725. General Manager: Allan S. Barnfield, O.B8.E. 














As soon as Controls allow 


NOVIO 


will return to its peace-time 
quality, acknowledged the most 
perfect Toilet Paper ever 
produced. 
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23 Bridge Street Row, Chester 
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This, in the field of physics, 











is the symbol for 


absolute temperature 





This, in the field of 


|" 
| 


electrical products, 








is the symbol for 





absolute dependability 


PHILIPS 


LAMPS - RADIO e X-RAY - COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


PHILIPS LAMPS LIMITED - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON - W.c2 
14 

















SHOES 


EXCLUSIVELY for 
MEN 






M.10 
Black Calf 


AVAILABLE (iN LIMITED QUANTITIES) 
from MAY 28 at 


LONDON & eer -Lilley ° Skinner Ltd. 


ALDERSHOT.,........... J. Farmer Led. 
ER bsccssdgebeccosoescos “Lilley & Skinner Led. 
Lipesptanvovcesses Wm. Timpson Led. 


....Wm. Timpson Led. 
Wm. Timpson Ltd. 
BOLTON .Wm. Timpson Led. 
BOSCOMBE A. Jones &Sons Bootmakers Ltd. 
Banton A, _ & Sons Bootmakers Ltd. 


















sodenind Wm. Timpson Ltd. 
..»-Benefit Footwear Ltd. 
; penatt Footwear Ltd. 
.Benefit Footwear Ltd. 
E .A. Birrell & Sons. 
EASTBOURNE A. Jones& Sons Bootmakers Led. 
» Baird ‘‘The"’ Boo’ 











52 ee " tmaker Ltd. 
ath — EM AG Te Lennards Led. 
LASGOW ayne & Duckett Ltd, 
GLOUCESTER. . -Lennards Ltd, 
GUILDFORD. ‘Lilley & Skinner Led. 
HARROGATE.. --Benefit FootwearLtd, 
| -Benefit FootwearLtd. 
LLANELL «.G. Oliver (Footwear) Ltd. 
ee -Benefit Footwear Ltd. 
LINCOLN ~ Repent wear Ltd, 
4 ve m. Timpson L' 
MANC DISTRICT Wa Timpson Ltd 
MDOT ESBROU Sales letond igpenete Footwear Ltd. 
NEWCASTLE-ON .Wm. Timpson Ltd. 
N TORT (Mon) re Oliver (Footwear) Ltd. 


NORTHAMPTON Wm. Timpson Led, 
M.....ses-s0..Craddock Bros. Ltd. 


TT 
OXFORD........ “Milward & Sons L Ltd. 
SE ccovoroceecerebdbenaseared Lennards Ltd, 
PRESTON..,. Wr. Timi — td, 
EADING “Milward & 4 
SALISBURY a ee ennerés tt 
SHEFFIELD. .Wm. Timpson Ltd 
SOUTHEND ...Lilley & Skinner Led, 
SOUTHPO ...Wm. Timpson Led, 
SUNDERLAND ‘Benefit Footwear Led. 
ay N sen .,Lennards Ltd. 
AUNTON. Lennards Led 
VRE Rec rcccvesevabeNorerecccecd Lennards Ltd 
valabe MeiisuovUnugiecpedannescrsensatel Lennards Led. 


ORES eae Wm. Timpson Led. 

«Craddock Bros. Led. 
. -Lennards Led. 
.. Benefit Footwear Ltd. 





8 Different Styles all at 45/ per pai 
For Personal Shoppers Only 


MADE BY 
REED, TRADE ARE 
IN RTHAMPTON 
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the famous varieties, are coming back to Civvy Street 


HEINZ 


CiLuoyn ready to Serve... 


BAKED BEANS, SPAGHETTI, SOUPS 
® SALAD CREAM. SANDWICH SPREAD 
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SILVER (or sheepskin) LININGS . . 


While you’ve had to do without Morlands Glastonburys during 
the war, it’s been a comfort to know that they were being made 
for the R.A.F. And more comfort is on the way—when Glaston- 
burys are in good supply again, they will be warmer and more 
luxurious than ever, thanks to our wartime ‘experience and ’ 
research. That won’t be to-day, unfortunately . . . Export 
has first call on our still limited output, and that’s as it should be. 
But if you are lucky enough to find a pair of Glastonburys you'll 
find the slippers more colourful, the boots less austere. 


MORLANDS 
GLASTONBURYS 


+ Bs Glastanburys 








Sheepskin Ladies’ 
Shipper Ankle Boot 

















“ Why are you carrying 
a piece of cheese and a 
stick of celery on your 
saddle?” said Alice. 
“They'll come in 
handy,” answered the 
White Knight, “if we 
find any © Crawford’s 
Cream Crackers.” 






Crawford’s biscuits are good biscuits 
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“How To Save Money ” is the title of a recently-published 
book. We have made a start by trying to borrow a copy. 


°o °o 


We understand that since a shortage of liquid refresh- 
ment has been reported from several golf clubs efforts are 
to be made to coach members to do the nineteenth in one. 


° ° 


*“London’s traffic islands 
have proved their worth,” 
says an expert. We can 
assume, then, that they will 
not be ceded. 


° ° 


“It is not possible to 
attain a ripe old age simply 
by living in a sort of glass- 
house,” declares a medical 
writer. Railway sandwiches 
seem to manage it. 





° ° 


Examples That Might Have Been More Tactfully Chosen 


“Referring to the Government’s decision with regard to the 
buying and selling of practices, the speaker said that it had been 
suggested that this was immoral. He claimed, however, that this 
was no more immoral than the buying and selling of a butcher’s 
shop.”—Edinburgh “Evening Dispatch.” 


° o 


“The House of Commons dates back to the fourteenth 
century,” a writer reminds us. But there is no intention 
at present of making the increase 
in M.P.s’ salaries retrospective. 


° o 


A baker reports having found a 
quantity of earth and straw in the 
bottom of a flour-bag recently. 
Pessimists fear that this may 
herald the 110 per cent. loaf. 


° ° 


The reduction of the purchase- 
tax is postponed because the duty 
on beer will be lost owing to the 
15 per cent. cut in brewing. This 
is the sort of item there is always 
room for in a four-page newspaper. 





Scientists are experimenting with a view to obtaining 
alcohol from dough. Successive Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer have had excellent results from the reverse process. 


° o 


In a campaign for brighter uniforms, organized post-office 
workers are asking for R.A.F.-style shirts. This has sur- 
prised the Government, who 
thought the demand would 
be for union ones. 
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What Every Woman Knows 
“Corron Report WILL 
REVEAL Spurr” 
“Daily Telegraph.” 
° °o 


A cigarette dropped from 
a bus set fire to a pedestrian’s 
bowler hat. It wasn’t until 
his ears began to burn that 
he realized people were talk- 
ing about him. 


° °o 


A woman correspondent complains that a utility mirror 
broke in her hand three days after she had bought it. She 
is now wondering if she is in for seven years’ austerity luck. 


° ° 


“As a rule I eat most of my breakfast in the hall 
while collecting hat, coat and umbrella for my morning 
dash to the station,” says a dyspeptic correspondent. 
This is known as the wolf at the 
oor. 


Q 


° ° 


“Unofficially representing the Gov- 
ernment was Mr. Morrison, wearing 
the boiled shirt that goes with a 
dinner-jacket.’’—“ The Queen.” 

Plus, one hopes, the dinner-jacket 
that goes with a boiled shirt. 


° ° 


A high officer in the W.R.N.S. 
wears a monocle. A demobilized 
rating who recently encountered 
her in the street put in some de- 
vastating work with her lorgnette. 
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A Displaced Person 


“Effie, if yer throw that biscuit through the bars I shall 
send you straight home.” 

“It’s got a black pinnifore.” 

“And black trousers.” 

“Mummie, it’s all black round its eyes.” 


Panda at the Zoo, but is it not time that more concern 


HERE is much interest shown in the arrival of the 
| should be shown for the feelings of animals which are 


robbed of their freedom, their kindred and their native environ- 
ment? The violation of these strong instincts must cause ~ 
suffering. 


So ran a letter in The Times. It may be so, of course, 
but I have read too many modern novels to feel sure. 
May it not rather be like this? 


With a brusque movement she passed one hand over her 
forehead. It was not clear what all the fuss was about. 
Anyhow, it was very quiet and very restful here in this 
shady corner of her apartment. No need to go to the 
windows where so many strange creatures so foolishly 
dressed made noises so absurd. Faintly she remembered 
past happenings: the discomfort gf sudden capture, the 
long journey, the rough, rude voices, the incessant sounds 
of machinery, all culminating in this delightful, this 
unwonted sense of solitude. Worth while surely to suffer 
that interlude of violence, if only to be free from those 
relations who never understood her—did any relations, she 
wondered, ever understand the inner aspirations of a 
young girl’s soul?—to be free, at last, from the crowded 
tenement, the constant struggle for food, her father’s coarse 
language, her mother’s querulous cries, the foolish giggles 
of her sister8athe snarling repartees of her brothers, that 
terrible auntie, Chin Hi, with her continual frown. And 
her uncle, Wang Ho, a nasty piece of work if ever there 
wagone.... ° 

Here at least she could meditate silently, and in silent 
meditation perhaps was found the highest consolation that 
life could offer. One could absorb. One could be absorbed. 
One could concentrate on the one and the all. She believed, 
she sup , in Lamaism, and had she been a member of 
the Brains Trust and been asked who was the wisest thinker 
in the world she would have replied, without a trace of 
hesitation, Ngag-dbang-bLo-bzang. But did Ngag-dbang- 
bLo-bzang understand the inner need for self-realization 
that ~was so insistent nowadays in a young girl’s mind? 
Was there anything in the transmigration of souls? In 
another existence perhaps she might be a barmaid, a 
trapeze artist, a beetle, or a Russian bear. She had no 
desire to be a Russian bear. It was not the Way. In the 
meantime she would think. The eyes of the body might 
look outward, might bulge, might even protrude a little, 
but the eyes of the soul looked inwards. There was no 
otherness to interrupt them. One’s oneness was no one 
else’s, it was one’s very own... . 

She found that she could meditate best by a slight change 
of position every half hour. How deliriously exciting it 
was, after lying for a long time on one’s front, to move 
ever so slightly on to one’s side, and then after another 
long interval to turn ever so slightly again, so that one 
was lying on one’s back with one’s hands and feet in the 
ee 
The excitement caused by one slight change of position 
did not pass unnoticed by the silly persons outside, but 
they did not worry one. There they went again: 

‘Hello, Panda!” 

“Isn’t it cute!” 

“Did you see it move, Miss Robinson. It really did.” 

“Miss Robinson, the Panda’s moved. It’s moved 
right over.” 

“Hello, Panda, I’m watching yer.” 


One felt inclined to yawn. But it was too much 
trouble. One did not feel attracted to this new and vulgar 
civilization of the West, but it did one no harm. Anything 
was better than those awful hills, the Eternal snows, with 
their endless struggle for a livelihood. Here at least there 
were slaves to minister to one’s bodily needs. She could 
hear the boy even now whistling as he stirred up the rice and 
milk in her wooden bowl and mixed it with honey for her. 
In a few moments the uniformed attendant would probably 
open the back door of her living-room and. bring it in with 
a few more pieces of bamboo. How she despised those 
carnivores! The leopard on her left interminably restless, 
roaming and discontented, who had probably never heard 
of Lao-tsze or the Tao TehKing. Did he realize that it 
took Lao-tsze eighty-one years to be born, and that he 
had the white hair of an old man when he first appeared 
in the world? Probably not. But the leopard had Felis 
pardus linneus written outside his room. It annoyed 
her a little to be called simply Lien Ho and Giant Panda. 
Had she not a right also to a zoological name? She thought 
she was Ailwropus melanoleucus, but the books did not 
seem to be quite clear on the-point. People would not shout 
“Hello, Ailuropus melanoleucus, I’m watching yer.” They 
would show more respect. Why were Giant Pandas 
funny? There had been several other Pandas before her, 
but they had all died. She was glad of that. They would 
not have allowed her to possess her selfness in peace. But 
one did not care for having These animals are dangerous 
written on one’s windows. Dangerous to whom? When 
the queer pink-faced creatures came and ped at her 
through the back door, as they sometimes did, they were 
always asking whether she would bite. Bite what, and 
why? Did they think she was a meat-eater? She thought 
she would turn over again. Not entirely over, but half 
over. There, that was it. - She had heard them say that 
they were trying to catch a companion for her. She did 
not want a companion. If they brought her a companion, 
then perhaps they would see her bite. Marriage? It was 
far too early for one to think of that when one was only 
beginning to explore the mner mysticism of being oneself, 
the nothingness that was everything, and the everything- 
ness that was nothing, the reality behind the shadow, the 
multifarious simplicity of perpetual constancy in. ever- 
lasting change. Though, no doubt, there were other 
things—things that a girl would have to know.... She 
would put her hand up to her head again. 

“Hello, Pandie!” 

“Oo—er. It’s moved a paw.” 

“Did you see it open its eyes?” 

‘Ts it tired, mummie?”’ 

“So would you be tired, if you’d come all the way from 
China in an airioplane.” 

Fools. EYor. 

° ° 


“A woman in the audience, who sat with her husband and a baby 
on her knee, stated that farmers’ wives had not sufficient time te 


go to town to register at the Labour Exchanges.” 
Cumberland paper. 


Lack of intellectual co-ordination, that’s her trouble. 
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that everybody keeps shouting ‘Coal 


Emanuel. 


CABINET CROSS - 


“Why is it, Clem, 
“T don’t know, 
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They keep shouting ‘Scuttle!’ at me.” 
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HE college song will now be 

sung after the washing parade; 

before, when it was sung before, 
some boys lingered behind at the sinks 
to get in first, till the others took the 
soft-soap into the hall with them in 
handfuls and did not know what to do 
with it during singing. Bad as that was, 
even in the cause of cleanliness, it was 
worse when the runners-up put grease 
from the runners in the metal-work 
room in the soap containers and 
replaced it on the runners with the 
soap, causing the driving gear to lather 
up when the rain came in, as well as 
turning the school song into a nigger- 
minstrel show. We hope the switch 
will eliminate the hitch. 

Re the roller towels, if the boys from 
the metalwork class will not leave 
them looking like treadmill carpets it 
will help the art side not to regard a 
Study in smudges as a modern master- 
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“Ah! that’s much clearer now.” 


Notice re Meals 


piece. Then again, the gym section 
have caused a peck of trouble by 
bringing the medicine balls down to 
lunch with them and dropping them 
accidentally down the service hatch, 
putting the fear of Sandow up the 
kitchen staff, who think it is their 
puddings being returned untouched 
and take umbrage as well as other 
things when they resign. 

Back on the subject of songs, Mr. 
Crotchet observes that the school 
originally started as a traditi 
battle march for companies of lance 
and is still continued in that form at 
the county medical college, but here it 
has modified itself into a fencing piece 
for sharpening knives. The other 
songs that are interpolated before the 
different courses are a tradition of our 
own, their purpose being to prepare 
the spirit for the repast with such 
pieces as “Old Leather Jacket,” 





“Gimme My Boots and Saddle,” 
“Little Grey Toad in the Hole,” 
“South of the Larder,” etc. These 
remain ad lib., as previous attempts 
to subject them to rules have come to 
grief by producing stamp-and-gesture 
choruses instead of mers the vibra- 
tion rattling the kitchen crocks, and 
even the latter are hard to get since 
cooks went off the market. In the same 
way the school song has tended to 
filter through, from before washing to 
after, so this is now given our official 
stamp of approval. 
_ Tae GovERNoRs. 
”* 
° ° 


Bodyline Again 
“Banerjee taking the new ball at 221 
bewled Young three runs later with a 
beautiful delivery that appeared to break 
his back.”—Indian paper. 
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Very Irregular 


bricks, a cartload of sand and a tarpaulin in my front 
garden. It is inconvenient because they are lying 
midway between the garage and the gate. 

There must be come mistake. Sand is always useful in 
a garden, for seedlings and so on, and I suppose one might 
use a brick or two for raising a water-butt off the ground, 
if one had such a thing. But the quantities delivered here 
are quite unreasonable, and I shall have to ask whoever 
brought them to take them away again at an early date. 

I have been next door, of course, to see if they were 
intended for Mr. Snellman, but got very little satisfaction 
out of him. 

“Ah,” he said, before I had a chance to get a word out. 
“I’m glad you’ve come round. I wanted to have a word 
with you about your poplars.” 

“Poplars?” I said. 

“Something will have to be done about the roots of 
those poplars. They’re all over the place on my side of 
the fence.” 

“They must have roots,” I said. 

“Not on my side of the fence.” 

“If they only have roots on one side they'll fall over. 
But, listen,” I said. “I’ve got four hundred and eighty 
bricks.” 

“What do you expect me to-do then?” he said. ‘Build 
a wall to keep them out?” 

“That’s not the point,” I said. ‘They ’re not my bricks.” 

“I don’t see what you’re driving at,” he said. “If you 
~ won’t do anything about those roots, I shall, that’s all.” 

“There’s a branch of that plum tree of yours sticking 
a clear eight feet into my garden,” I said. 

“What about it?” he said. “It’s doing no harm.” 

“That’s for me to say,” I said. “If I want a plum tree 
in that part of my garden I’ll put one in myself.” 

“Go ahead,” he said. ‘Only mind you keep the roots 
on your side.” 

“Roots!” I said. “I didn’t come round here to talk 
about roots. The point is there’s a great heap of bricks 
and sand in front of my garage——” 

“T know,” he said. “‘Unsightly. But I’m making no 
complaint about that. That’s your own affair.” 

“It is not my affair, Snellman,” I said. “I keep telling 


GS trict has dumped four hundred and eighty 


you. They aren’t mine. I know nothing whatever about 
them. I simply came round to say that if they are 
yours if 





“Hold hard!” he said. ‘“‘One minute. Let’s get this 
clear. Are you accusing me of dumping a lot of stuff in 
your front garden?” 

“T’m accusing you of nothing,” I said. ‘You seem to 
be suffering from some sort of persecution mania this 
morning.” 

“Do you think I am going to stand here and be abused 
on my own door-step?” he asked. 

“T don’t know what yeu are going to do and I care less,” 
I said. 

“Clear off,” he said. “Get off my premises this instant, 
before I call the police.” 

The postman came to the gate while I was getting my 
reply sorted out, and I thought it best to leave. 

Having got little or no help from Snellman, I decided to 
try the house on the other side, though as the people there 
have only just arrived we are not even on nodding terms 
yet—ner likely to be as it turned out. 

“T am sorry to trouble you,” I said to a woman in purple 


trousers who opened the door, “but I have got four hundred 
bricks—four hundred and eighty to be exact——” 

‘ “Not this morning, thank you,” she said, and shut the 

oor. 

It is no good being upset by this sort of misunderstanding 
nowadays, so I rang the bell again. When I had rung it 
four times I used the knocker, in case the bell did not 
perhaps sound so loudly inside the house as it did outside, 
and finally, to be on the safe side, I kept my finger on the 
bell, at the same time beating the knocker with my left 
hand and kicking the bottom of the door with alternate 
feet. Somebody evidently heard me, for a grey-haired 
man came to the door and asked me through the letter-box 
what the devil I meant by it. 

“Listen!” I shouted. “I’m at No. 34—rxHirtTy-Frou P 

““You’re not,” he said. ‘It’s next door,” and he went 
away again. 

I had to knock over a hundred times before he heard me 
this time, and then he only came back to say that he 
advised me to go. 

“Clear off,” were his actual words, “‘before I call the 
police.” 

I was a good deal relieved, when I stepped through my 
own gate. again, to see a man with a notebook standing 
beside the pile of bricks. 

“Ah,” Isaid. “‘You’ve come about this stuff, I expect ?” 

“T have,” he said. ‘“‘May I see your permit?” 

“Permit?” I said. ‘“‘What’s all this?” 

“Permit to build,” he said. 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about,” I said. 
“Build? I’m not building.” 

“Then what’s all these bricks for?” he asked. 

“That’s what I want to know,” I said. ‘“‘They’re not 
mine.” 

“They ’re on your premises,” he pointed out. 

“Maybe,” I said. “I didn’t put them there. They got 
there without any instructions from me. All sorts of 
things get on my premises nowadays without instructions 
from me.” ’ 

‘“There’s something very irregular going on here,” he said. 

I don’t know why that annoyed me, but it did. There’s 
a phrase people often use in court to explain why they hit 
somebody else with a blunt instrument. “Something 
seemed to snap in my head,” they say. Well, something 
seemed to snap in mine. But it didn’t make me hit this 
man with a blunt instrument, though goodness knows there 
were plenty of them lying around. Instead, it made me 
go straight indoors and ring up the police. 

““What’s that!” said the Sergeant. “Number Thirty- 
four! Why we’ve just had calls from Numbers Thirty-two 
and Thirty-six. What’s going on up there?” 

“Something very irregular,” I said. 





°o ° 


Decorative County Maps 


The Countryman series of County Maps, in full colour, 
which was launched before Christmas with maps of Kent, 
Norfolk and Sussex, has now been enriched by the addition 
of Northumberland, Wiltshire and Yorkshire (West Riding). 
These maps are produced in aid of the Benevolent Fund 
of the Women’s Land Army, and may be obtained (price 
10/6 each) at booksellers or direct from The Countryman at 
10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. - 








asked for a separate glass of water, and this had 

aroused our curiosity), Amos defended himself, 

ough gloomily, with some references to H. L. Mencken. 

“Mencken gives you the impression,” he observed, “that 

the. average literary man will always be found keeping 

himself alive by means of patent medicines;- I must look 
that up again: it’s very true.” ; 

This was asking for it, because there was present at the 
time a particularly hearty, ruddy, robust man who seldom 
loses an opportunity of (figuratively) beating his chest. and 
saying how wonderful life is. Amos has always looked 
upon him sourly, if at all. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ cried this man (whose reputation was built 
up on essays of an uplifting type and books of cheerful 
middlebrow no-intellectual-nonsense criticism). ‘‘That 
may be all very well for puling abnormalities, but not for 
writers who live a full, natural life, in touch with nature. 
Fresh air! Regular exercise! Health-giving sport! Less 
of this brooding on the sorrows of the world! That’s what 
the average literary man needs, not medicine. Look at me!” 

Amos was looking at him, but gave no sign of having 
heard—or, indeed, seen. “Some of us need incessant 
stimulants,” he murmured, as if continuing his first remarks 
without interruption, ‘“‘and in the case of others,” he paused 
for a moment, “‘only considerable doses of sedative could 
make life a little more bearable . . . for everybody else.” 


* * * * * * * 


I recall another occasion when Amos had been discussing 
this matter and another man—forgetting that he was, for 
some reason, in disgrace—made the mistake of expressing 
agreement. : . 

“Yes,” this character said, very sadly. “‘We all take 
patent medicines to keep alive. 1’ve been taking four or 
five for many years.” 

Amos said nastily ‘Ah, but in your case have they had 
the desired result?” 


* # * * * * * 


Dis one evening swallowing a pill (he had 
t 


He will sometimes make a great show of honestly sum- 
ming-up his own character. Thus when we were talking 
once about the revived institution of the Quiz, he said 
“T have worked out with considerable exactness why I 
don’t like taking part in quizzes.” He held up his left 
hand and pulled the fingers down one by one with his right. 
“Either there are spectators or there are not. Either I 
know all the answers or I don’t.” 

““Masterly,” someone interj . Amos ignored this 
and went on: “The probability that I shall know all the 
answers on an occasion when there are spectators is remote; 
far more likely are the two horrible alternatives—that I 


hile, oh oj OP 


“No one can say I’m not a good foster-mother |” 
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shall not know any of the answers when there are spectators, 
or that I shall know all the answers when there are no 
spectators. The remaining possibility—that I shan’t know 
the answers when there are no spectators—is negligible, 
colourless, inco t, irrelevant and immaterial enough 
to be striken from the reccud, Well, there you are. The 
weight of discouragement for a man of my disposition is 
overwhelming.” , 

He gazed round apparently feeling that he had bared his 
soul in a very brisk workmanlike way, and when one of 
the company said “Well, plenty of people feel like that,” 
he looked surprised before looking affronted. 


* * * * * * * 


A talk about optimism produced from Amos only the 
pregnant but vaguely unsatisfactory definition ‘An 
optimist is a disappointed pessimist.” 

Es Ss # a * * * 


After several drinks one evening he was in an unusually 
good humour and announced that he proposed to give an 
imitation of the train announcer at a certain well-known 
railway station. I must say he did it rather well. First 
working his face about as if to loosen it up, he at length 
gave tongue: ; 

“TaEer umph-emphdy-urph TREENA FOR Ophe-oph 
anDA Armph-uph Witta DEEPARTA FROMA PLATTAFORMA 
vumph. Sxrrvinca Ayph-ophe, Amph-iph, Emph-uph, 
Ephly-eph, Ayph-iph, Ohvie-ophe, Vuph, Ohphe-oph, 
ANDA Armph-uph.” 

After this he drew a hand over his moustache and said 
mildly “We criticize radio-announcers a good deal, but 
at least most of them have-some sense. They don’t say...” 

Here he began working his face about again, got hold of 
someone’s umbrella as if there were a microphone on top 
of it, and began with exaggerated care— 

“Thiss izz thee Bee Bee See Home-a Sserrviss. Heerr izz 
thee Nyoozz. Itt hazz jussta beena announssta thatta 
Umphiephumble anda Vuphble havva brroken-a offa 
rrelationsa anda thatta mumblephumble phuph phuph 
phoph phoph duph. Missterr Vuvvlephuph ssaid-a thatta 
war mighta come-a iff umphlephiph overphiph vumph .. .” 

At this point, looking round, he evidently perceived 
that many of us looked as if we agreed with him. This 
always makes him fidgety. He broke off and said “How 
much more interesting if they did!” 


* * * * Pay * * 


“As for the well-kftown but really excessively odd 
process of ‘welding into an organic whole,’” he observed 
parenthetically once during one of our numerous con- 
versations about clichés, ‘I fail to see how a very good job 
of it could be made even by the b€st engineer and the best 
biologist, working with the best blow-lamp and the best 
fertilizer, in alternate shifts.” R. M. 


°o ° “~ 


““W. Devon. Vac. possn. Between Okehampton, Launceston, 
and Tavistock.—Well-built House, nr. main road, lovely views. 
12 acres of good land, main elecy., bathrm., new H.W. system, 
tel., elec. cooker, 3 good bedrms.; cowshed for &”’ 

‘Advt. in “Western Morning News.” 
Hommes ou chevaux ? 
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length on the divan in his sitting- 

’ room, gazing with distaste at a 
large wooden chair which stood in the 
middle of the room. It had only three 
legs, and it was clear from the sur- 
rounding mess that Sympson had been 
trying to fix a fourth leg. Saws, 
hammers, chisels, gimlets and screw- 
drivers, with pieces of wood of various 
shapes and sizes, bore mute evidence 
of the struggle which had been 
going on. 

“T bought it at a sale,” said Symp- 
son, indicating the chair with a wave 
of his hand. “It was so rickety that 
bidding did not run very high, and I 
thought it would be a simple matter to 
strengthen the legs.” 

“It is never a simple matter to 
strengthen legs,” I said. “‘In fact as 
an amateur carpenter of many years’ 
experience I should say that the 
golden rule for amateur carpenters is 
never to tackle a legged article of 
furniture. Book-shelves are different. 
I have many times been complimented 
on the neatness of my book-shelves, 
but that is only because book-shelves 
do not have any legs. Steadiness must 
be the aim of the amateur carpenter, 
and nothing with legs can ever be made 
to stand steadily.” 

I picked up the chair to emphasize 
my point, and one of the remaining 
legs fell off, leaving only two. 

“The beauty of book-shelves,” I 
continued, “‘is that they can be nailed 
not only to the wall but if necessary 
to the floor and the ceiling as well, 
thus giving them stability.” 

“Only the top and bottom shelves 
can be nailed to the ceiling or floor,” 
objected Sympson. 

“True,” I admitted, “but if the 
middle shelves show a tendency to 
wobble they can be strengthened by 
putting very tall books on top of them 
and underneath them to act as 
additional buttresses. It is of course 
a little awkward when visitors express 
a wish to examine these tall books, 
because they cannot be extracted 
without destroying the whole edifice, 
but it can be explained that those 
particular books are dull and un- 
interesting, and the attention of the 
visitor can be diverted to smaller and 
more easily removable volumes.” 

Sympson begged me to help him 
with the chair, and though I had no 
hope of success I could hardly refuse, 
and for two hours we struggled. We 
put long screws through the seat of the 
chair, hoping they would pierce the 


l FOUND Sympson lying at full 


The Chair 


tops of the legs, but in every case they 
missed by a fraction of an inch, and 
only served to push the legs a little 
more out of the straight than before. 
Then we tried to strengthen the legs 
by fixing stays between them, but we 
made the stays either slightly too 
long or slightly too short, which made 
the chair look either bow-legged or 
knock-kneed. 

“The only way to make the thing 
stand steadily,” said Sympson rather 
wistfully, ‘‘would be to screw it to the 
floor.” 

The idea was in some ways a good 
one, but I pointed out the difficulty of 
getting the vacuum-cleaner between 
the legs to sweep the carpet, and also 
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the problem of finding the best place 
to put the.chair. If it were screwed 
down by the fireplace it would be too 
far from the dining-table and if 
Sympson had a lot of guests the one 
occupying the fixed chair would need 
especially long spoons -and forks. If, 
however, it were screwed down by the 
dining-table, one of the guests would 
be marooned in rather an invidious 
manner when the others drew their 
chairs round the winter fire. 

In the end Sympson took so great a 
dislike to the chair that he made me 
a present of it. I have planted it out 
in the garden by our summer-house, 
and by embedding the legs in concrete 
have made it reasonably steady. 
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“I'd like something to go with a pretty weak story.” 


The Tuba 


UBA, tuba, shining bright 

At the Danceodrome last night, 

Oh, what mortal hand or eye 
Hath framed thy fearful symmetry ? 


In what overheated cell 

Did that proud musician. dwell? 

Daring what fantastic jape 

Conceived he thy most monstrous shape? 


Say, by what outlandish art : 
Could he even make a start? . 
And, once started, how could he 

Invent an instrument like thee? 


Why those knobs? And to what ends 

Created he those fearsome bends? 

Those pipes? That horn? Those pistons? And 
That funny little music stand ? 


Why, too, when the time had come 
For thee to be no longer dumb, 
Did thy maker’s fancy stoop 
Togperpetrate that boop-a-doop ? 


ba, tuba, shining bright 
At the Danceodrome last night, 
Oh, what mortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 
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H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


HIS Belle-Lettre deals with Vice, a subject that 

_gets rather neglected now that the scientists have 

explained what causes it, yet if you go round a second- 

hand book- you will find whole weltincs of sermons 

devoted to ing else; and if it seld then I do not see 
why it should not sell now. 

Vice is the name we give to the tions of those who 
are more fortunate than ourselves—by having more money, 
living in Paris, being svelte, etc. Various attempts have 
been made to draw up a comprehensive hand-list of vices, 
the most used being the Seven Deadly Sins, but this is an 
example of system robbing imagination. Orgies should be 
nameless—otherwise you might as well put them on the 
menu. For many years there was not much progress in 
vice, but recently a number of new ones have been put into 
circulation. Not so long ago Thrift became a vice, and we 
were taught that the Good Life was to get rid of money as 
soon as possible and thus cause Trade. Then the National 
Savings Campaign said that causing trade was itself a vice, 
and this is just one of the ways in which life has got easier 
for the intending sinner. One class who do much for vice 
are critics, as they begin denouncing almost any method 
of writing, painting or composing after a year or two. 
You can see the evolution of virtue into vice in the reception 
given to surrealism and vers libre. Nowadays, indeed, 
even Truth, Beauty and Goodness are liable to get you 
mixed up in an auto-da-fé. . 

So far I have written nothing that could bring a blush 
to the most gently nurtured cheek, and expectations raised 
by my subject may have been dashed to the ground. I 
shall therefore insert a voluptuous passage. ‘This consists 


. of a short essay on “‘The Happiest Day in My Life,” with 


which Mrs. Oscar’s boy failed the Common Entrance, the 
London Matriculation and the Examination for Inspectors 
of Taxes. 


“The happiest day of my life was when Shackletonia 
Swayne, a girl behind a milk-bar, let me hold her hand 
until it was wanted on the controls. It was a square, pink 
hand, and the joints cracked like castanets if you put a 
bit of leverage on. She had brown hair, and what there 
was of it formed plaits, curls and a fringe. Her eyes were 
like the sea, dampish, and her nostrils billowed in and out 
most expressively. I could not see any more of her as it 
was a very high counter and she was a very small girl.” 


This concludes my kindly pandering to sensation-seekers. 
There is no such thing as vice in English law, and this 
is because the essence of it is that it should be fun while it 
lasts, whereas the Law prefers to direct attention to the 
gloomy side of criminal life. To be fair, the Law doesn’t 
take much account of virtue either, whereas moralists use 
it as a kind of standard te work from, corresponding 
to freezing-point centigrade in measuring temperatures. 
Without virtue, vice would be flat; without vice, virtue 
would lose its raison d’étre. You can tell a virtue from a 
vice because it is usually cheaper, people get resigned, not 
huffy, if they are prevented from practising it and you 
couldn’t get a description of it into a Sunday paper. 

The most vicious man I ever knew was Tleoatl # Hogg, 
the nephew of a Mexican aunt and an Ettrick uncle. He 
was so cunning he was never expelled from school, but so 
evil an influence that all the other boys were. While 
rusticated from Oxford he got sent down from Cambridge, 
retreating to a Temperance Hotel at Harrogate, where he 
spread the fiendish belief that pert was a teetotal drink, 
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“I dare say WE spent wis time watching window- 
cleaners instead of paying attention to his Latin 
declensions.” 


and as his final triumph lured a retired missionary to drink 
Evian from a contralto’s goloshes. The way I came across 
him was over an opium toothpaste he had had made, and 
the firm who did it were verging on the incompetent: they 
left poppy seeds in which got stuck between his teeth, and 
an expert scientific witness was what I was to be. When, 
however, he found I was on his side already so that he 
couldn’t get the enjoyment of bribing me, he paid me off 
with forged notes, but they were so badly forged I managed 
to sell them for one of the easier bank exams, where the 
use of good forgeries would have made so many candidates 
fail that the entrance fees would have dropped off. 

The end of “Satan”? Hogg was very improving. As his 
efforts to get into debt were frustrated by a general refusal 
of credit, and as his efforts to become the worst type of 
creditor were foiled because nobody would borrow anything 
from him, depression got him, until one day a fellow de- 
bauchee lent him Veblen, and the concept of Conspicuous 
Consumption dawned upon his delighted mind. From then 
on, even in the bitterest times of the year, he had all his 
meals in the front garden, the hedge being cut down to 
allow an uninterrupted view. All the appointments were 
of the most extravagant: there was gold foil on the 
Worcester sauce bottle and caviare was served with every 
course. He liked to reproduce ostentatious banquets from 
the past, translating passages from ancient writers and 
handing them with a flourish to his cook. Unfortunately, 
his Latin was not very good, and once what he thought to 
be a recipe turned out to be a love-philtre, so that, before 
he realized it, he had fallen in love with a pure English 
rosebud who happened to live next door, this leading to his 
being fatally bitten by one of her pets which was backing 
another candidate. 
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Cures for vice have never caught on much, the only 
certain one being to contract another vice instead—heavy 
smokers, for instance, become addicted to bulls’-eyes. Even 
if a repentant sinner takes up a new activity that seems 
on the surface quite innocuous, someone will sneer that he 
is really sinning worse than before. Thus, a devotee of 
the can-can who takes up numismatics is just practising 
escapism, getting away into a dream world where currency 
is worth more and not less than its face value. If, on the 
other hand, he turns to organizing the aged he may commit 
one of two evils, papering over the cracks in modern 
civilization if he makes them contented, or being subversive 
if he doesn’t. If he is inactive and seeks to cure his vice 
by living in deserts and staring at them, he is in danger of 
becoming a prey to pride, sloth, lack of social conscience 
and encouraging deserts. History teaches us that North 
Africa was the granary of the Roman Empire until the 
hermits got at it. The best hope is that scientists will 
develop some kind of electrical cure, but then moralists 
will probably prove that virtuous actions done as a result 
partake of the nature of vice. 

To show some of the difficulties of the subject, I end with 
a verse which I first composed for use on my tombstone, 
but as my wife says she has already got one second-hand 
I print it here: 


Vice 

Loses its spice 

When one begins 

To run short of original sins. 


° ° 


“We learn that Lieut.-Col. Gopal 8S. Chawla, hon. secretary of 
the Punjab Branch of the B.M.A., has received the tile of Sardar 
Bahadur among the Indian honours recently conferred.” 

Medical paper. 


Would this be the Indian equivalent of the Bowler Hat? 








“I’m not going to say it definitely won't be early 
at Tring, madam, but...” 
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“ 


. . and I may as well tell you—my style is absolutely and entirely photographic.” 


Ballade of Tactful Conversation 


A thousand corns have felt my ponderous 


r social arts my tongue was never slick, 


tread; 
My indiscretion drove my teachers sick, 
And made my parents wish that I were dead; 
Yet late my unaccustomed soul has fed 
On liveliest visions of success and praise; 
I cannot think that every hope is fled; 
I haven't dropped a brick for seven days. 


Nothing, I mean, that one would call a brick. 
Some vague remarks I may perchance have 
spread 
That drew the tribute of a furtive kick 
And lent Corinna’s cheek a warmer red; 
But proper bricks, that hit the floor like lead 
And hold the party in a mute amaze 


Till someone puts a pistol to his head— 
I haven’t dropped a brick for seven days. 


Portentous lull! Ah me, what ghastly trick 
Will Fate have served me ere this week be sped ? 
So lightly are men wounded to the quick, 
So many things are better left unsaid. 
We dine to-night with Lady Evershed, 
We lunch to-morrow with the Meningways; 
The yawning perils fill my soul with dread; 
I haven’t dropped a brick for seven days. 


Envoi 
Prince, I was saying—but your son instead 
Has just forestalled me with the telling phrase. 
The odious infant ought to be in bed; 
I haven’t dropped a brick for seven days. M.H. L. 
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IN MOLOTOV’S BIRD-SHOP 


“Odd-looking creature—and it doesn’t say ‘Coo,’ it says ‘Joe’.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Monday, May 20th.—House of Com- 
mons: Coal is Nationalized. 
Tuesday, May 21st.—House of Com- 
mons: So is the Ether. 


Wednesday, May 22nd.—House of Com- 


mons: National Insurance. 
Thursday, May 23rd.—House of Lords: 
A Government Defeat. 
House of Commons: Thought for 
Food. 


Monday, May 20th.—The Third 
Reading of the Coal Industry National- 
ization Bill was carried to-day by 324 
votes to 143. 

It was, as is almost always the case, 
an extremely good-tempered affair, 
but there was about the atmosphere 
something of triumph, and Mr. Sxrv- 
WELL did not bother to hide his 
satisfaction at the realization of a 
policy that had formed a large and 
thick plank of his Party’s programme 
for decades. 

Mr. SHINWELL, maintaining his new- 
found—and slightly spasmodic—mild- 
ness, himself wound up the debate, 
which Mr. GaITsKELL had opened. 
But the star of the evening was Mr. 
Ho.LMEs, recently-elected Labour M.P. 
for Hemsworth, who, in the course 
of a maiden speech lasting eleven 
minutes, showed himself to be a walk- 
ing Dictionary of Quotations. Words- 
worth, Stevenson, Dr. Holmes (1865, 
and no relation), Stanley Jevons (also 
1865), and even the Bill itself provided 
this versatile Member with quotations, 
both prose and poetry. 

Major Gwitym LLoypD GEorGE, who 
was first Minister of Fuel and Power, 
was none too keen on the Bill, and said 
so with his customary directness and 
clarity. He also pointed out one fact 
that had occasionally become charred 
in the evangelical fire of the advocates 
of nationalization—that the prosperity 
of the industry, whoever owned it, 
depended, in the end, on the amount 
of coal got and the price given for it. 

It was left to Mr. JaMES GLANVILLE, 
the Labour Member for Consett, to 
spoil the poetic atmosphere created by 
Mr. Hotmes by using “naughty 
words.” But he did much to atone for 
his fault by a course of action that 
must be unique in Parliament’s annals. 
Describing the working conditions in 
some coal-mines, Mr. GLANVILLE grew 
suddenly angry and declared that 
“honourable gentlemen opposite know 
something of technical mining—but 
there’s not a damned man among you 
who could hew a ton of coal.” 


Such violence shocked Lord WINTER- 
TON, who drew Mr. Speaker’s attention 
to the phrase, inquiring: “Is that the 
new procedure of this House?” 

Mr. Speaker (doubtless remembering 
that he had no ears to hear, save as the 
House should direct him, whose 
servant he was) mildly replied that he 
had not heard the word. “He said it 
most distinctly,” Lord WINTERTON 
pointed out. 
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THE GODDESS AND THE INFANT 


“TI should have thought him about as 
capable of coping with the wily orientals in 
Cairo as a new-born babe.” 

Lord Morris on Lord Stansgate. 


It was then that Mr. GLANVILLE’s 
originality of technique came out in 
all its glorious Technicolor. 

“TI don’t think,” he said, gently, 
“that you heard me say it, Mr. 
Speaker, but J did! I withdraw the 
expression at once...” 

“‘Hear, hear!” said Lord WINTER- 
TON. 

“, . . knowing full well that damna- 
tion is something that is waiting for 
them later on,” concluded the surprising 
Mr. GLANVILLE. 

“T don’t think that’s a proper 
withdrawal,” said Mr. Speaker. ‘“‘ You 
should withdraw it unreservedly!” 
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“T withdraw it altogether,” said Mr, 
GLANVILLE obediently, and promptly 
transferred his verbal high-explosive 
to the safer, traditional (and well-worn) 
topic of the “greedy, grabbing coal- 
owners.” ; 

Members on both sides of the House 
were clearly unhappy, at Question- 
time, over the decision of the Allied 
military authorities to destroy war 
memorials in Germany. Mr. WILson 
Harris raised the question and was 
told by Mr. J. B. Hynp, the Minister 
in charge of German affairs, that the 
order was one made by the four 
Powers which share the occupation of 
Germany. It was not intended to apply 
to memorials of “artistic or utility 
value,” nor to the destruction of 
tombstones. But it was intended to 
apply to all memorials which tended to 
keep alive the militaristic or Nazi 
spirit. 

Mr. NicEet Birc# inquired whether 
the time had not come to refuse to 
agree to the issue of orders which were 
obviously wrong. Mr. Benn Levy, 
from the Government benches, jumped 
up to inquire whether there was some- 
thing special in the German make-up 
which made it beneficial “‘to hurt and 
offend their bereaved.” 

Mr. AntHony EDEN, ever practical, 
asked how this directive could possibly 
be carried out anyway, and Mr. 
Hynp promised that no artistic 
memorial should be “destroyed or 
otherwise liquidated”—a phrase that 
puzzled the House more than some- 
what. Mr. Harris announced that 
he would raise the matter again 
later. 

Tuesday, May 21st—Mr. Hvucu 
Dauton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill 
to nationalize the Cable and Wire- 
less system. ‘Yesterday it was coal, 
to-day it is wireless. The Socialist 
advance continues!” announced Mr. 
Dauton, dramatically. 

“Only,” replied Mr. OLIVER LyTTEL- 
ToN, for the Opposition, “this Bill 
proposes to nationalize a service that 
is already a monopoly—so there’s no 
question of Socialism taking the place 
of private enterprise.” That being so, 
the Opposition did not intend to 
oppose. 

Mr. GLENvVIL HALL, Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, who wound up 
the debate, complained rather wistfully 
that this attitude made it difficult 
for him to get rough with the 
non-Opposition. And the Bill went 
through its Second Reading without a 
division. 

Wednesday, May 22nd.—Mr. 
WILLIAM GALLACHER, West Fife’s 
representative and senior member of 
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“What's become of that feller—well-known man—begins with A or M or something—bit before your 
time, maybe—damme, I knew him well!—you’p know who I mean if you could think of his name.” 


the Communist Party, felt hot. So he 
bought himself a choc-ice. He gave 
the vendor a florin—and received a 
shilling change. “And,” said Mr. 
GALLACHER plaintively in the House 
to-day, “before I had recovered con- 
sciousness the man had gone.” 

Sir Ben Smrrtu, the Minister of Food, 
expressed his sympathy on this sad 
loss of two dozen bawhbees, and 
explained that no seller of ice-cream 
was permitted to charge more -than 
fifty per cent. above pre-war prices. 
Which seemed to amuse the House. 

Mr. Ernest Brvin made an 
announcement about the Polish soldiers 
—*‘these brave men,” he called them— 
who have served with the British 
forces and who do not want to go back 
to Poland. They are to be helped to 
get back into civilian life, some in 
Britain, others abroad. 

The business of the day was the 
report stage of the National Insurance 
Bill, with persuasive Mr. JamEs 


GrirFitus, the Minister of National 
Insurance, in charge. As usual, the 
debate tended to be technical. 

Late at night Labour Members 
began a revolt over the Government’s 
decision to exclude the Friendly 
Societies from the working of the 
National Insurance Scheme. It ap- 
peared that many of them had given 
pledges at the election that the 
societies would remain in the scheme, 
and that their consciences (as tradition 
demanded) were making cowards of 
them all. But it took a. good deal of 
courage to face the Whips and to vote 
and speak against the Government. 

Mr. Jonn Mavups, from the Con- 
servative benches, delivered a speech 
of such dazzling brilliance and sus- 
tained irony that the House remained 
crowded, even though midnight drew 
near. ‘Then the debate was adjourned. 

Thursday, May 23rd.—Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison reported on his recent visit 
to President Truman in Washington 


to talk about food. Mr. CuurcHILa. 
described the report (most thought 
unjustly) as a “‘rigmarole,” and pro- 
ceeded to engage in some not-over- 
dignified repartee with Mr. Morrison 
and interrupters. 

And then the House got back to the 
quarrel over the Friendly Societies 
and indulged in some singularly un- 
friendly words on the subject. - 

But in the end the Government won 
the day by 279 votes to 184. In the 
process, however, they lost the services 
in the division Lobby of considerably 
more than one hundred of their normal 
supporters, while half a dozen actually 
voted in the Opposition Lobby. 

As if this were not enough, their 
Lordships defeated the Government— 
by 65 votes to 13—on an amendment 
to limit the operation of the Borrowing 
Bill to five years. Mr. Wi.L1aM 
WaHitELEy, the Government Chief 
Whip, seemed to think this enough for 
one day. 
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“Temple my foot! It’s some kind of native game.” 


the Big Race on Thursday, the 

Gibraltar Handicap, which will be 
run at Yewfield. A month ago I should 
have named Myrmidon to win, with 
Headache as a speculative danger. The 
son of Theseus gave no chance to Lord 
Belmer’s handsome colt in the Nut- 
cracker Stakes; and though the going 
is likely to be laborious his ancestry 
(his dam was Medea) should be the 
answer to any doubters of his endur- 
ance and integrity. But the Repton 
stable has a habit of surprises, and 
Headache’s artful behaviour in the 
Maybury Stakes, coupled with other 
unexpected performances, throw the 
problem wide open again. There, Lord 
Belmer’s chestnut hope, well drilled 
by Mr. Dilver and cunningly ridden by 
Hadley, was laughably far ahead of 
such worthy animals as Dago’s Dream, 
Lysander and Say When. The first- 
named being one of the few quadrupeds 
to have shown his stern to Myrmidon 
in relevant conditions (the Wimbledon 
Vase), punters will forgive a growing 
incertitude in their advisers. Other 


i] CONFESS that I am baffled by 


Racing Notes 
(By Captain Haddock) 


horses too seem to be conspiring 
to upset all reasonable calculations. 
Macaroni, who beat Lysander at Dover, 
had a very distant view of the finish at 
Maybury (but that, of course, was in 
the rain). Little Ivy, who ran second 
to Say When in the Mortimer Cup, 
preceded the Stanway colt without 
noticeable exertion at Holthead last 
Friday, and made her way up the steep 
hill with an ease which must have 
given thought to those who say she 
does not like climbing. Bat’s Wing 
headed Hotspur who has beaten Dago’s 
Dream who has beaten Myrmidon, and 
since the Wimbledon Vase the grey 
two-year-old has tiresomely taken no 
part in horse-racing at all. Where 
are we? The races I have mentioned 
have been so various in length, entry, 
weather and other conditions that 
it is quite impossible to make any 
confident deductions: and if I did not 
have to fill this column two or three 
times a week I should not be so foolish 
as to try. Little Ivy, who did so 
frankly and cleverly over the straight 
furlong at Holthead, may be less well 





suited by the long corkscrew course at 
Yewfield. And vice versa. [What do 
you mean by “vice versa” ?—Ep. Never 
mind.—THE Captain] Indeed, in these 
days of standardization, there is much 
to be said for the proposal that all 
races shall be the same length, with no 


. hills or curves. Even then, though, 


there would remain the maddening 
irregularities of temperament—and 
weather. 

Take Myrmidon. The grey is an 
honest horse—which is more than I 
can say for many animals, who would 
take their mother’s bran-mash as soon 
as look at it. He has a lovable and 
candid eye; he likes milk-chocolate; a 
child could handle him. There is some 
evidence that he is that rarus equus, 
a .,horse who enjoys galloping with 
heavy weights on his back. That is not 
to say that he enjoys racing. Few will 
pretend that this big-hearted horse is 
charged with that necessary but self- 
regarding quality, the will to win. The 
noble Read, the generous ears, are 
against it. Hence, it is to be feared, the 
not infrequent occasions when, with 
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victory in his grasp, this great horse 
has checked and yielded first place to 
another. Not lack of stamina, as the 
shallow have suggested, is here the 
fault, but, in my judgment, a con- 
genital reluctance to wound a fellow- 
creature eager to be first. Hurst, who 
rode him to triumph in the Wands- 
worth Bowl, told me that the horse 
hung his head at the weighing after- 
wards, and stood trembling as if in 
shame. He had beaten his young 
stable-companion Carramba; and he 
was sorry. 

Headache is a very different char- 
acter. Self-seeking, jealousy and 
cunning are written large in those 
ambitious eyes and roving ears. Here 
the will to win is almost wicked in 
intensity. Two things, however, must 
be set in the scale against his chances. 
From time to time he will suddenly 
conceive a violent, uncontrollable dis- 
like for his rider. When these fits seize 
him (he bit three toes off his jockey at 
Sandown) he is torn between two con- 
tending passions, and anything may 
happen. Moreover, he has never won 
on a Thursday. 

Mildew has won on a Thursday, and 
so has Smoker’s Throat. But the 
former will not exert himself if it is 
cloudy; and the son of Nicotina, a 
circus performer, is only happy on a 
circular course. Sweet Nasturtium has 
a kindly temperament, but suffers 
from hay-fever; and if the grass is cut 
I shall expect to see this nice horse 
sneezing along in the rear ranks. 

As if the puzzle were not prickly 
enough the Stewards, I believe, intend 
to put unequal weights in the saddles 
of the horses. The point of this tire- 
some practice I have never understood. 
The object of a horse-race is to find 
which horse will run the fastest with a 
man on its back. Why, then, confuse 
the issue by adding unnatural burdens, 
which would be appropriate only to a 
competition between pack-animals or 
mules? However, there it is. Myrmidon 
is to carry three stone, and Headache 
two and a half. Mildew will be blind- 
folded, to make it more difficult, and 
Stout Lad will have a small stockless 
anchor attached to his off hind-leg. 

But I do not propose to consider the 
handicaps in detail. I have come to the 
conclusion that in all the circumstances 
of this perplexing race the best thing 
will be to consult the stars. Myr- 
midon, I see, was born under Gemini, in 
June: and the stars say “Week offers 
striking opportunities for worth-while 
progress.” But they add “Thursday 
the only really trying day.” Headache, 
born in December, is a Sagittarius 
horse; and here again the celestial 
verdict is disturbing: ‘Only day which 


calls for comment is Thursday. Mis- 
takes probable if you try to force 
pace”—which, as we have seen, this 
eager animal always does. 

Dago’s Dream, on the other hand, 
was born under Taurus: “Thursday 
best day for dealing with import- 
ant propositions.” And of Lysander 
(Capricorn) the record runs: ““Choose 
Thursday for facing up to important 
decisions.” To Little Ivy, born under 
Virgo, the stars say: ‘‘Gains probable 
if you make the most of your oppor- 
tunities. Thursday another valuable 
day which should enable you to dispose 
of at least one outstanding problem.” 

I therefore take Daco’s DREAM to 


win, with Little Ivy and Lysander as: 


the most likely dangers. A, P. H. 
° ° 
Beau Geste 


, OLD tight, mate!’ roared the 
ganger through the fracas. 

I was holding tight. No 
longer was I merely one of a knot of 
reverent bystanders, thrilling to the 
swell of a pneumatic drill finely 
handled. At last I was plying one 
myself. 

A party of workmen had arrived 
with their drills to demolish my street 
shelter, almost on my doorstep. It 
was a chance not to be missed. I per- 
suaded their ganger to put me through 
a spot of drilling while his men loosened 
up and waited for a quorum of 
bystanders to assemble. 

As he explained, the modus operandi 
was quite simple. You place both 
hands on the handle, lean well over it, 
and wrap your legs round the barrel. 
Practically the same as on a horse. A 
wrinkle worth knowing is to put the 
drill on the right bit of concrete before 
the thing starts and you lose all sense of 
direction. 

Tucked under the handle is a harm- 
less-looking device called the starting- 
lever. So long as you leave this well 
alone it is not too late to retire, and 
no one will think the worse of you for 
it. Directly you touch it you are 
vulnerable. 

If you are still bent on wrecking 
your nerves it is best to press the lever 
smartly into the handle and get it over. 
The frightening thing about the con- 
vulsion that follows is not the shatter- 
ing din, you are prepared for that—it 
is the sudden realization that there are 
no pads of cartilage between your 
vertebre, as you were taught, at school. 
From terror you are shaken gradually 
into a sort of outraged melancholy, 
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and then, quite suddenly, you cease 
to care. 

I have no idea how long I was left 
plunging and rearing on my drill. 
Time seems somehow irrelevant when 
the whole universe is being shuffled 
and re-dealt. Eventually the ganger 
released me and helped me to my door. 
Before he went he placed in my 
shaking hands as a souvenir a piece of 
pavement I had dislodged. 

I was in no condition now to face 
the hurly-burly of the office. I spent 
the day quietly in bed, wondering 
what had become of the drillers. They 
had mysteriously disappeared. 

It was not until the next morning 


‘that I understood. . When I stepped 


from my house the whole squad was 


. lined. up outside. Their ganger saluted 


me and they-.came to attention. 

“Good morning, sir,” he cried. 

I nodded warily. He then made a 
short speech. Drillers, it seemed, work 
in short bursts, with frequent rest 
periods during which they sip cocoa 
behind little screens erected for the 
purpose. Yesterday I had set up a new 
record for endurance on the pneumatic 
drill. He asked: me to accept, as a 
token of their admiration, the proceeds 
of a collection. He ended with a 
compliment or two, and offered me 
seventeen shillings and fivepence. His 
men clapped politely. I bowed. 

**My lads,” I said, taking off my hat, 
“T am deeply moved by this demon- 
stration. But, much as I appreciate 
your kindness, I cannot bring myself 
to accept your hard-earned money. I 
shall, however, ask a favour.” (Ap- 
plause.) ‘‘Will you demolish this 
shelter, if you can, before I return 
home to-night?” 

The ganger gave a terse command, 
and his men leaped for their drills. I 
sprinted for the station. That evening 
the shelter had gone. It had been 
demolished, carted away, and swept 
up. I confess my eyes were misty as 
I fell over the hole whence I had 
dislodged the piece of pavement. It 
was a fine gesture. Wherever you are, 
lads, I say—Thank you! 


°o ° 


Letter to a Friend 


HEY tell me you have wed a lass 
Whose native town is Boston, Mass. 


Well, that is more adventurous 
Than wedding one from Brighton, Suss. 
A. W. B. 


° ° 


“GarpEeN Para Siass for sale, suitable 
for garden paths, etc.” 
Advt. in Cambridge paper. 


Suitable for what? 








At the Play 





“THe KingMaKerR” (St. JAMES’s) 


WueEnN the sea-captain who was 
taking. Warwick in retreat across the 
Channel declared that he had never 
worn a rose of either colour because he 
liked to get on with his job it was all 
one could do not to mount upon the 
stage and wring the honest fellow’s 
hand. The Wars of the Roses must 
have become insufferably tedious to 
the ordinary man, as the Paston Letters 
suggest. Double-crossing 
by the high-ups was an 
ingrained habit embraced 
with such enthusiasm that 
_ both Warwick and Eéward 
of York, the champions in 
this play, contrived to 
change roses, and it pro- 
duced a hilarious degree 
of confusion which attained 
the sublime at Barnet, 
where Warwick was obliged 
to arrange his line of 
battle in groups alternately 
Yorkist and Lancastrian. 
Nobody can _ therefore 
blame Miss MARGARET 
Luce for drastically simpli- 
fying the issue during the 
ten years which followed 
Wakefield into a tug-of- 
war between a Good, Strong 
Man and a Weak, Bad 
Man, though a strict refer- 
ence to history might 
modify these portraits and 
stick at such a reduction of 
this phase of Plantagenet 
politics to a house-match 
featuring Nevilles v. Wood- 
villes. 

She shows Warwick as a 
soldier-statesman obsessed 
by the desire to give the 
common people a straight 
deal and to end the long unprofitable 
brawl with France, and Edward as a 
self-willed playboy busily dissolving a 
lot of good intentions in alcohol. The 
pendulum of brief triumph swings 
from one to the other through fifteen 
colourful scenes in which much careful 
detail is expended to no great end. 
The atmosphere of intrigue and dis- 
illusionment is real enough, the pageant 
often charming, but nothing emerges to 
make us feel it is worth while. The 
writing is very competent but undis- 
tinguished, and the play better staged 
—Miss E.izaBeTH HAFFENDEN did 
the dresses and Mr. HaRaLpD MELVILL 
the sets—than it deserves. It is too 
long, too flat and, to be frank, too dull. 

Mr. JoHN CLEMENTS’ Warwick is an 
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impressive and attractive figure, but 
confined temperamentally to a single 
gear. Mr. Rosert Eppison has a 
freer range as Edward and gets a good 
deal out of the part. Such oppor- 
tunities as come the way of Dame IRENE 
VanBRUGH as Lady Rivers (whom she 
endows with a fetching little Luxem- 
bourg accent) and Miss Kay Ham- 
MOND as Elizabeth Woodville are 
generously seized. 


“Pick-Up GIRL” 
(New LinpsEy THEATRE CLUB) 
This very frank study of child 








A RUSH OF WINE TO THE HEAD 


Jacquette, Lady Rivers. ...... Dame IRENE VANBRUGH 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick . . Mr. JoHN CLEMENTS 


delinquency has so much current point 
that it should be given wider circula- 
tion than the New Lindsey’s enter- 
prising but restricted circle allows. 
Its heroine is Elizabeth, a fifteen-year- 
old American schoolgirl, daughter of a 
long-unemployed father and an over- 
worked and embittered mother, who 
gets into bad company, is seduced and 
contracts venereal disease. 

Here as well as in the States the 
war has left too many Elizabeths 
in its wake, and the purpose of this 
play is to awaken the public to 
a problem which cannot be fully 
tackled save by the public itself. The 
action is continuous and covers an 
inquiry conducted by a judge in an 
American juvenile court. Miss Esa 
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SHELLEY’s contention is that there is 
no such thing as a bad child and that 
parents and grown-ups must squarely 
share the blame. Far from being bad, 
Elizabeth is simply a spirited adolescent 
who has run off rails in which society 
has carelessly left a gap. The case is 
put fairly, though I felt that more 
justice might have been done to the 
harassed mother, who is an inadequate 


- parent mainly because she in her turn 


is the victim of the world’s economic 
mess. 

It is not a great. play, but it is 
powerful and sincere and, in its climax 
when Elizabeth is sent to a 
home for three years, very 
moving. It cannot offer an 
easy solution where there 
is none, but its terms are 


no moral attitudes are 


as the gruff but sympath- 
etic Judge, Miss JEssIcA 
SPENCER as Elizabeth, Mr. 
Davin MarkuHaM as the 
boy who believes in her, 
and Miss Joan MILLER 
and Mr. HucH PrysE as 
the parents all act soundly, 
and there are a number of 
minor parts taken in a 
way which does credit to 
this small club and to 
its producer, Mr. PETER 
CoTEs. 


“R.A.F. Gane SHow” 
(STOLL) 


Although it went into 
blue at the beginning of 
the war and multiplied 
itself prolifically for service 
wherever squadrons were 
to be found, this is still 
the old Scout Gang Show 
and its inspiration still 
Scoutmaster RALPH 
READER. Female imper- 
sonation on the grand scale remains 
its chief line, coupled with footwork 
that Wellington Barracks might envy 
and a zest in song which would take 
the lid off the Albert Hall. 

The rag of Covent Garden in which 
muscular and bebosomed_ ballerinas 
flop to the stage in mid-flight for a 
quiet hand at poker is typical of the 
hearty humours in which these drolls 
excel, and on the sentimental side 
Mr. READER has written some very 
singable tunes both for them-e«nd for 
himself. 

The show has a peculiar flavour of 
its own neither quite amateur nor quite 
professional. I am afraid London 
may find it rather unsophisticated. 
ERIC. 





human and practical and | 


struck. Mr. Ernest JAy 
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Open Letter from 
Denmark 


To whom it may concern. 


ENTLEMEN,—I herewith have 
the honour to advise you as te 
doing away with the housing 

shortage. 

In stead of sitting on chairs, gimlet 
holes in the floorage so that the family 
may sit on the floor with the legs 
through the holes. 

When eating, the table may be laid 
between them on the floor. 

This reform will make it possible to 
install twice as many storeys in the 
house, while at the same time the rent 
may be halved. 

Into the bargain you get a new and 
practical solution of the problem of 
shoe-blacking: the shoes may be 
polished by the residents below while 
you eat. 


Respectfully yours, 
Aage V. H—— 
° ° 


A Legal Twist 


ELIEVED to be unprecedented, 
an interesting case confronted 
the Reinstatement Committee 

at Periwinkle-on-Sea last Thursday, 
when an employer claimed that a 
former key worker had been rendered 
completely unskilled by his Army 
duties. 

Before the committee was Claude 
Spiral, who appealed to be reinstated 
by Mr. Jasper Twist, a local left-handed 
periwinkle purveyor. It was stated 
that before he joined the Army, Spiral 
was employed by Mr. Twist to select 
left-handed periwinkles from assorted 
periwinkles. 

Prior to the hearing, Mr. Twist’s 
solicitor, Mr. B. W. J. Screw, em- 
phasized that both his client and the 
appellant were not, as might be sup- 
posed, left-handed people engaged in 
the general winkle trade, but normal 
people who specialized in left-handed 
winkles. 

At the request of the chairman, Sir 
Sam Rodd-Straight, Mr. Twist briefly 
defined left-handed winkles. 

“Though it is not generally known,” 
he said, ‘there are two distinct types 
of periwinkles—right-handed ones and 
left-handed ones. The former are the 
direct antithesis of the latter. The 
shells of right-handed winkles spiral to 
the right, while the left-handed variety 
have a left-handed bias.” 
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“T say, don’t look now, but— 
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in a minute.” 


This lucid statement led Mr. Twist 
into giving an informative insight into 
the ways of left-handed winkles, which, 
he explained, had greater commercial 
value than their common right-handed 
cousins. 

He then said that Spiral was 
originally a grade one left-handed 
periwinkle selector entitled to the rate 
of 2s. 13d. per hour plus a bonus of one 
penny per periwinkle. His job was to 
detect ‘left-handed winkles, a task 
which he accomplished by covering a 
large flat surface with unclassified 
winkles and, by bending over and 
looking through his legs, observing 
which winkles spiralled out of align- 
ment with the general formation or 
pattern. 

Despite the exceptional skill re- 
quired, left-handed winkle selecting 
was not a reserved occupation, and 
as Mr. Twist was unsuccessful in 
applying for deferment, Spiral was 
called up. 

Unfortunately for the left-handed 
winkle industry, he was posted to an 
A.A. unit to operate a secret predictor. 
In the usual Army fashion, the 
unhappy left-handed winkle selector 
was assigned to a right-handed pre- 
dictor. This was so controlled that 
Spiral had to make all his observations 


with his head slanted to the right, and 
gradually his former specialist ability 
deserted him. 

Spiral’s duties were to follow a pointer 
on a graded drum with another pointer. 
One day the first pointer moved across 
the drum faster than Spiral could 
twiddle the appropriate knobs. In 
attempting to readjust the discrepancy 
he turned one handle to the right at 
high speed and accidentally revolved 
his seat in the opposite direction. 

The result was that his neck now had 
a@ permanent twist—to the right, a 
damning feature, declared Mr. Twist, 
in any left-handed winkle selector. 

After Mr. Twist had again refused to 
reinstate Spiral, the Chairman told 
him, “By taking such a warped view 
you are twisting this man of his rights,” 
and imposed a heavy fine. 

However, Sir Sam is a director of 
Bitza Cars (Little Mussenden) Ltd., 
and turning to Spiral, he asked him if 
he could discriminate between left- 
hand and right-hand drives in motor- 
cars. When Spiral replied that he 
could, Sir Sam appointed him the 
firm’s export manager. 

Interviewed later in his new office 
by a reporter, Spiral commented 
philosophically, “Life is full of funny 
little twists.” 

















“. . . and unprepared as I was that I should be 


d 


called upon to accept this generous offer... 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Lion and the Unicorn 


THE most critical problem of the religious life is how to 
combine a reasonable cultivation of one’s own garden with 
abandonment to Divine Providence and self-sacrifice on 
behalf of one’s neighbour. Humanism neither poses nor 
answers the question—but then humanism has never been 
enough. Even Aristotle, concluding his Ethics, bids us 
‘play the immortal as far as we can.” Two apparently 
incompatible desires—call them Agape and Eros, or 
animus and anima, or what you aioe within us; 
and as long as each of us is his own centre, harmony seems 
impossible. In grappling with The Mind and Heart of Love 
(FaBER, 15/-) Father M. C, D’Arcy has performed a signal 
service to the philosopher, the psychologist, the theologian 
and the ordinary reader—though the last-named should 
read the final chapter first, for its lucid doctrine will help 
him follow the more eccentric speculations of contemporary 
thought with which the book abounds. Scheler has 
pointed out that you get the most perfect fusion of Agape 
and Eros in St. Francis of Assisi. But apart from St. 
Francis, the medieval Teutonic mystics—with the English 
thrown in—seem to have a happier record in this respect 
than the Latins. And it is perhaps the Post-Reformation 
failure to give both ioves fair play—“ ringing changes,” as 
Father D’Arcy says, “for our spiritual health” —that has 
sundered so many heads and hearts from the knowledge 
of each other and from Christ. : H. P. E. 
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Ofiag IVC 


Oflag IVC was a special prisoners-of-war camp to which 
the Germans sent three categories of officers—those who 
had made attempts at escape, those who in one way or 
another had got on German nerves, and officers important 
enough to be looked upon as hostages. Detour (THE 
Facon Press, 12/6), edited by Lieutenant J. E. R. Woon, 
M.C., of the Royal Canadian Engineers, is a very interesting 
miscellany consisting of contributions written by the 
inmates of Oflag IVC, and of numerous pastel illustrations 
by Lieutenant J. F. Watton, and a few amusing cartoons 
which give the comic side of a prisoner of war’s existence. 
The variety of the contributions js remarkable. There is, 
for example, a picture of the Maginot Line in February, 
1940, with two villages, one in French hands, one in German, 
but both depending on the same water, telephone and 
electricity services. Then, a few pages later, comes an 
account of the terrible march from St. Valery to Germany, 
followed by a realistic description of the first weeks in a 
camp not yet supplied with food and books from the Red 
Cross, most of the captives listless and apathetic, a few 
doing their best to raise morale with lectures on Bee-keeping, 
Income-Tax, Greek History and the Wine Trade. Of the 
many escape stories the most extraordinary recounts how 
F/Lieutenant Thom, a Canadian officer, jumped from a 
terrace three stories above the ground, broke his fall by 
grabbing the window bars of each story, and vanished 
amid a volley of shots. H. K. 





Between Rhine and Vosges 


One is not likely to weary yet awhile of those patterns 
of a happier life put forward by sympathetic recorders of 
childhood. You could not revive bourgeois Victorian 
prosperity without reviving Alton Locke and ‘“‘The Song of 
the Shirt ”; but you could restore the Alsace of Miss JEANNE 
Grossz’s Alsatian Vignettes (BLES, 9/6) with—apart from 
scruples over the pdté-de-foie goose—no compunction what- 
soever. This is not to suggest that little JEannz, American- 
born of Alsatian parents, emphasizes the spiritual or even 
the economic factors that made her yearly three-months’ 
sojourn with grandmére so enchanting. She does not 
comment on her memories. She brings out their full flavour 
because her attitude towards her region is traditional. 
She describes a homely chateau where master and servant 
feed in thé same salle, though they go to bed up separate 
towers. The food, needless to say, is admirable, and the 
still-room the pleasantest place in the house. Two wed- 
dings take place: the first with a crowned bride and a 
farandolé danced after the banquet, the second merely 
fashionable. The household is heart and soul at one, 
except on the famous occasion when unsere Momzelle 
enters impromptu for a village race, and wins it. Grandmére 
is proud and amused, but the retainers are rather 
scandalized. H. P. E. 





An American Soldier in Britain 


In Here We Are Together (LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., 
7/6) Mr. Ropert 8. Aris gives a delightful account of his 
two years in England, from August 1942, when he Sailed 
up the Clyde in an American troopship, till June 1944, 
when he left Southampton for Normandy. Mr. ArBIB was 
a non-combatant soldier, an ex-biology student and a 
lover of poetry, who, when in an English pub he first heard 
the words “Time, please, Gentlemen!” thought that the 
landlord was quoting from T. S. Eliot’s ‘Waste Land.” 











* was loca 
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His book is not a record of action and adventure, but a 
picture of England and English life during the war as it 
appeared to a thoughtful and sensitive American, encased 
for the time being in a uniform. Among his various jobs 
the one he liked best was acting as battalion postal clerk— 
“Every morning I hitched a pistol to my belt, took a little 
vehicle, and drove through twenty of the loveliest miles of 
Suffolk scenery to Sudbury, where our*army post office 
.” East Anglia was his first love among 
English districts, and remained his favourite, but he 
managed in due course to visit most of the cathedral towns, 
from Durham and Lincoln to Salisbury and Gloucester. 
He does not, however, ignore other aspects of his English 
experience. His picture of Ipswich at night during the 
American invasion is not in the Cranford vein; still less is 
his brilliant and detailed impression of Piccadilly Circus 
after dark. H. K. 





Civil Airways at War 


The public has little idea of the gallant record of the 
men who flew unarmed through the stiffest hazards to fetch 
and in the war. Merchant Airmen (H.M.S.O., 2/-) 
should put this right. It is the official Air Ministry account 
of the activities undertaken by the civil crews, and very 
stirring reading it makes. When war began we were 
fortunate in possessing a band of extremely experienced 
captains, and also a number of the Empire flying-boats, of 
unusual range and capacity; but apart from these machines 
our transport fleet was fearfully inadequate for tasks which 
grew steadily heavier in spite of the share later taken by 
R.A.F. Transport Command. There was the building of 
a reliable bridge over the Atlantic, which involved intense 
meteorological research, and the planning of new routes to 
Africa and the East, to be complicated by the fall of France, 
the growth of enemy strength in the Mediterranean, and 
Japanese successes. Along these lines through all weathers 
flew the merchant airmen, carrying vital goods, troop-mail, 
ferry-pilots and V.I.P.s; without guns they helped with 
our evacuation of France, Crete and Singapore; without 
guns they flew in to Malta at the height of its peril; without 
guns they dropped supplies to our advanced posts in the 
Western Desert. Above all, perhaps, they kept the Empire 
routes open, and in this they were stoutly assisted by 
Dominion pilots. Heavy loses were inevitable. It is a 
formidable, a magnificent story, and not without its lighter 
side, as when the fishermen of Lagos, banned from a lagoon 
used for landing, hired a witch-doctor to apply a ju-ju. 
The book has exeellent photographs and maps. E. 0. D. K. 





Clearing the Mind 


Mr. Howarp Sprine begins his book, And Another Thing 
(ConsTaBLE, 8/6), by telling about his early reading when 
he worked as messenger boy for T'he South Wales Daily 
News and regarded all writers of fiction with reverence, 
and he ends it with comments on the atom bomb. In 
between he writes of many things—his home in Cornwall, 
his Puritanical upbringing, birds, cats, the religious views 
of people of varying denominations, and the difficulty of 
reconciling Christianity with any form of militarism. As 
one reads one has the impression that he is writing sincerely 
and . unselfconsciously and in order to clarify his own 
thoughts rather than to impress them on others. He 
considers (he admits paradoxically) that ‘the Church 
should stand unflinchingly by the absolute purity of the 
pacifist teaching,” though few men would follow it, and 
adds that he could neither have anything to do with a 
Church that was not pacifist, nor dissociate himself from 
“the physical struggle in which man’s own imperfections 
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involve him.” In an epilogue, written after the atom bomb 
had been dropped on Hiroshima, he remarks that he would 
not now “defend with much heat” his earlier statement 
that the British and American people are in a higher state 
of moral development than the Germans. Maybe a second 
edition will contain a postscript after the author has con- 
sidered again what would have happened to others if the 
bomb had not been dropped. Every page of the book 
shows how much he minds what happens to the world, but 
it makes baffling and sometimes uncomfortable reading. 
B. E. B. 


A Queer Countryside 


What a peculiar England it is that Mr. T. F. Powys 
depicts in his stories! Spring can be lovely there, the very 
cowslips seem to pirouette in their meadows, the sky is a 
song and the cornfields its accompaniment, but at any 
moment, flapping through the lush lanes, comes the black 
figure of a demented clerical gentleman, sadly troubled 
about this and that and talking in a mixture of the Bible 
and Grimm’s fairy-tales. Strange shapes, at one moment 
squire or tinker, at the next the Deity, speak majestic 
words, simple kindly grocers or athletic outfitters inhabit 
back-parlours, and yet that child who earned international 
celebrity by seeing something nasty in the wood-shed 
could have seen something a great deal nastier at any 
moment in any wood or even churchyard of Mr. Powys’s 
domain. He uses those matters on which the hopes of 
millions are centred as though he played cup-and-ball with 
bread and chalice, and does it after a folk-lore fashion that 
makes it seem scarcely so much bad taste as childishness; 
then something utterly sophisticated peeps out between 
the lines and does away with that excuse. Yet his new 
collection of tales, Bottle’s Path (CHaATTO AND WINDvsS, 8/6), 
has beauty, tenderness, and distinction. The reader whom 
he makes uncomfortable may wonder whether if all 
references to religion or lust were removed the odd dis- 
tinction of his work would remain; but surely it would. 
The portraits of unassuming, faithful, elderly wives with 
which his pages are scattered have beauty of spirit, his 
tender passages a depth and lovely pathos which prove 
him a poet, the stream of whose inspiration, however 
queerly channelled, comes from no shallow spring. 

B. E. 8. 











“ Psst! Want to buy another roll?” 








are not full. At Goldhawk Road 
the pink-cheeked boy, dressed to 
kill in sports jacket and flannels, with 
a starched white collar a little large 
for him, has a wide choice of seats. 
He selects the one opposite to me. 
I do not at this stage quite understand 
why he has such @ bravado as he sits. 
He is so very young that I have an 
impulse to smile at him—a friendly 
smile with a wry little envious twist 
—but when he catches my eye he 
suddenly assumes an expression of 
great sophistication, throwing one 
knee over the other and tossing back 
his curly hair so that he hits his head 
on the back of the seat with a force 
which makes me wince in sympathy. 
My compassion is wasted; he does not 
deign to notice the mishap at all, but 
carelessly brings out a paper packet of 
cigarettes—so carelessly that he drops 
them on the floor. He fingers his 
yellow figured tie, which glistens from 
a recent ironing and sprouts out and 
down in a dashing jug-handle curve, 
before he stoops to pick up the packet, 
and the effort makes him surprisingly 
red in the face for one so young. His 
insouciance is almost offensive as he 
fumbles inexpertly with the wrapping; 
he would make better progress with it 
if he looked at what he was doing, but 
he is engaged in reading every word of 
the advertisement over my head. The 
length of his sunburnt forearms fas- 
cinates me; they seem to be growing 
visibly out of their too short sleeves. 
We are drawing into Wood Lane 
Station before he has got out his 
cigarette. The paper packet is almost 
in ribbons and the cigarette itself looks 
a little frayed at one end. He puts 
the packet away in his jacket pocket, 
although it came from his trousers, and 
taps the cigarette seven times on his 
thumb-nail; when he tries to put it in 
his mouth even he cannot conceal his 
surprise at finding that he no longer 
has it—that seventh tap has sent it 
flying under my seat. My heart goes 
out to him as he sits there in astonish- 
ment and dismay. It*is my turn to 
read the advertisement over his head. 
As we rumble along towards Latimer 
Road he stealthily glances about the 
compartment with almost imper- 
ceptible movements of his head. I try 
to avoid his eye, but when, inevitably, 
our glances meet, he gives me a long 
defiant glare and then subjects the 
other scattered passengers to a similar 
inspection. Anybody who has noticed 
his little slip with the cigarette will 


L is early evening and the trains 
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never for a moment imagine that he is 
looking for it; he is just a self-composed 
young man. 

As the doors open at Latimer Road 
I pretend a great interest in the only 
new passenger, following his every 
movement until he is seated at the 
compartment’s far end; but out of 
my eye-corners I study my vis-d-vis 
nevertheless. Taking advantage of my 
preoccupation during those few valu- 
able seconds he sweeps the whole floor 
with his gaze, opens and shakes his 
jacket, frenziedly digs his fingers down 
the sides of his cushions, but all in 
vain. When I turn my head to the 
front again he is sitting with his old 
composure, his lips pursed as if for 
whistling. 

With interest I observe his search 
for the packet of cigarettes. As he 
tries first one trouser pocket, then the 
other, his mask of composure i 
to crack. What game are the fates 
playing with him? First a cigarette 
that is snatched from his very fingers 
to disappear into thin air, now a whole 
packet of cigarettes vanished out of 
his pocket! He tries the side pockets 
of his jacket, his alarm increasingly ill- 
concealed; unable to believe that any 
man of the world would put cigarettes 
in his breast-pocket he then goes back 
to his trousers again, even to the hip- 
pocket. When I meet his eye this 
time it registers frank bewilderment, 
but he is man enough to remember 
his code even at this crisis; under 
my gaze the bewilderment is ruth- 
lessly suppressed and replaced by a 
glare which says, “I am looking for 
my handkerchief; what business is it 
of yours?” 

It is none of course, but I have to 
bite my lower lip when he draws a 
spotted handkerchief from his breast- 
pocket and the bewitched cigarettes 
fall into his lap. He does not put 
the handkerchief to his nose but to 
his temples, dabbing delicately and 
carrying the thing off with an 
upward glance to see if the window is 
open. 

His second cigarette is ready by the 
time we pull out of Westbourne Park, 
and the packet returned to his trousers- 

ket this time. Thus we begin to 
earn those little routines of life 
which, when learned completely, make 
it such a dull, dull business. He puts 
the fresh cigarette in the extreme 
corner of his mouth. His search for 
matches causes him to lean over side- 
ways in his seat and brings him quite 
accidentally, no doubt, into a position 
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from which he can see his reflection in 
the draught-shield of plate-glass. He 
studies it with interest. I can almost 
see the idea come to him that the 
cigarette would look more becoming 
in a central position; he takes it 
between two fingers to move it but the 
wretched thing has stuck, his fingers 
slide vainly along it and leave it 
dangling absurdly from his upper lip; 
quick to cover up he seizes it between 
finger and thumb and tears it away— 
ooh! I can feel the ragged little pain. 
Perhaps I even exclaim, I don’t know. 
At any rate he suddenly darts me a 
furious glance and rubs the plate-glass 
with his thumb to show me that he has 
been examining some mark or flaw all 
this time. 

And now, at last, the moment has 
come. He has picked up somewhere 
the saloon-bar trick of striking, not the 
match on the box but the box on 
the match. He breaks the first two 
matches, the second falling flaming on 
to his trousers; he brushes it angrily 
aside; he does not look up. As he 
lights the third the compartment doors 
slide open and the incoming breeze 
blows it out. I can see the beads of 
perspiration on his fair young brow. 
With the fourth match—the doors 


having closed again—all is well. As ~ 


soon as it flares he shoves the fiercely- 
gripped cigarette into the heart of the 
little flame, filling his lungs with 
sulphur and blackening the paper 
cylinder for more than half its length. 
He continues to draw furiously as if 
lighting a pipe, and it is only when he 
has burnt his fingers that he flings 
down the match and extinguishes it 
with a large and casual foot. Then 
with all the aplomb in the world he 
recrosses his legs and leans back in his 
seat. 

The fun is over. I have enjoyed it, 
but without malice. I have kept a 
sober face, and I think I have earned 
a smoke on my own account. My case 
slides out of its accustomed pocket 
neatly; the cigarette is in my mouth, 
my lighter flicks, the first blue cloud 
puffs out, the case slides back—all in 
a matter of five-seconds. I cannot help 
glancing across to see whether the 
pink-faced boy has been watching how 
it ought to be done. I think oa 
His face, all pretence to sophistic&tion 
suddenly gone, wears a delighted 
smile. I smile back. He leans for- 
ward and nods at my cigarette. 

“Pooh,” he says—‘You’ve gorn 
and lit the cork end.” 

And so I have. J. B. B. 
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MIND me of an earlier day 
When promptings, probably from 
May 
(What magic ’twas I couldn’t say 
But marvelled oft thereat), 
Roused somehow in the female breast 
Wild yearnings not to be suppressed 
To tackle that recurring quest 
The hunting of a Hat. 


And forth with no more words she’d 
go 
With eager eyes and nerves a-glow, 
Her humorous spouse in willing tow, 
At any cost to seek 
The fruit of some inventive mind, 
A triumph cunningly designed 
To look like others of its kind 
But, also, be unique. 


“Any fishing down here?” 


The Return of the Hat 


And goodly was the sport, I wis, 
And long she’d toy with that and this 
Still hopeful, fated still to miss 

The last elusive touch, 
And if the Monday search was vain 
On Tuesday out she’d go again 
Which, as she knew nor stress nor 

strain, 
Didn’t affect her much. 


Of late—how great a change and 
weird— 

The hat has well-nigh disappeared. 

Strange that a thing so long endeared 
Should lose its ancient spell. 

But with good cheer she took the air 

Crowned only with her head of hair 

Which saved a deal of wear and tear 
And seemed to do as well. 


One never knows with woman’s will 
Yet, I have thought, that age-long 
thrill 

Must still be dormant, lurking still, 
And that the mood would come 

To drive her forth, as erst it did, 

Queueing her numerous peers amid 

In quest of some entrancing lid 
Which would of course be rum. 


And—mark me well—this very day 

I have beheld a vast array 

Of hats that madly sang of May 
To Modom’s inmost core, 

And there she thronged, complete 

with queue, 

To buy, to try, or merely view: 

So the old game hegins anew 
Much as it was before. Dum-Dum. 








about writing is that... No, 

wait a moment, there’s some- 
thing I must get off my chest right 
away—a rather terrible story with a 
moral that sticks out a mile. 

I was travelling by rail from London 
to Leeds. The compartment was full 
and I sat squeezed tight between a 
stout woman and a very intelligent- 
looking old clergyman. After about an 
hour of that fine old English pastime 
of trying not to be caught staring at 
each other my fellow-travellers either 
pretended to close their eyes or fished 
out their newspapers. The old clergy- 
man opened a brown brief-case at his 
feet and took out a book. Then he 
wiped his spectacles with infinite care 
and started to read. 

As soon as chance permitted I took 
a peep over his shoulder (this is the 
Gallup in me) to see what he was 
reading—and I nearly jumped out of 
my skin. The pages of the book were 
blank. I watched his eyes travel across 
each page, backwards and forwards, as 
though it were covered with print, 
watched him reach the bottom of a 
page, turn over, turn back and read 
the blank at the bottom again... 
And so on. I cannot remember when I 
felt more hopelessly dumbfounded. 

Just before the train reached Derby 
he turned down the top corner of a 
blank page about half-way through the 
book and felt for his sandwiches. 

You have guessed the truth, no 
doubt. The old clergyman confessed to 
me later that he always composed his 
own novels as he went along, and that 
the dummy volume merely helped him 
to concentrate. I asked whether his 
novels were historical, detective or 
what, and he laughed. 

“Gracious, no!” he said. “They’re 
only modern psychological stuff— 


AM set thing I have learned 
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you know, sort of highly detailed 
autobiography. I rather like them, 
ephemeral though-they are. And of 
course I do the expurgating myself.” 

Well, there it is, a clear warning to 
all novelists. The old clergyman is 
only the first to rebel against the novel 
of our time—that particular kind of 
novel I am dealing with in what 
follows. 

What period of time should be 
covered by the action in the modern 
novel? Should the story range over 
numerous generations as in the Forsyte 
Saga, or should it compress everything 
into a single day, like Ulysses? Or is 
there an ideal duration somewhere in 
between? Suppose the Ulysses idea is 
developed to its logical conclusion so 
that action-time is made to coincide 
with reading-time—say four or five 
hours. Then, quite obviously, the 
writer sets himself the difficult task of 
proving to the reader that his yarn is 
more interesting than real life. And 
the time factor makes comparisons 
extremely simple. 

In such a novel the writer becomes 
merely a running commentator broad- 
casting a second-by-second account of 
the trivial and dramatic in some 
person’s life. The trouble here is that 
the trivial must predominate. Even 
four crowded hours of particularly 
glorious life are rather thin when 
reduced to a chronological analysis of 
action per second. And of course to 
achieve verisimilitude the language 
used must be that of ordinary, every- 
day life—stark, fumbling, inexact and 
ungrammatical. At best we get some- 
thing like this from Mona Gilchrist’s 
Unrest, Unrest (Willis and Shalter) :— 

“T stood in the queue. About four 
from the front. No, five. I put my hand 
in my pocket and fingered some fluff in 
a recess. My new shoes were pinching 
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a bit across the instep. I pushed my 
tongue into my cheek and left it there; 
then I drew it slowly across the back 
of the teeth in my lower jaw—in an 
arc. I swallowed. The man in front 
shuffled forward uselessly about three 
inches. Why? A woman behind 
urged me with her handbag to fill the 
gap. I resisted... 

“Should I be late? I swallowed. If 
I were late it would only be a few 
minutes and Lucy would not worry. 
Perhaps she would be late. I looked 
at my watch. Should I swallow? My 
watch had not stopped. A bus turned 
the corner up the street and came 
towards me. I could not see 34. The 
handbag pressed into my back. Silly 
bit! The bus grew like an inflated 
balloon. I swallowed. I saw 34, 
shuffled forward three inches. I pushed 
the man in the blue coat and 
swallowed .. .” 

This kind of thing is frightfully easy 
to write. But is it literature? And 
wouldn’t Mr. Raymond Glendenning 
do it so much better? My view is that 
the reader of such novels is over- 
whelmed and depressed by the mirrored 
pettiness of life. . She feels frustrated, 
cheated. And if we novelists are not 
very careful we'll have her taking a 
leaf or two out of that old clergyman’s 
book. And then where should we be, 
I’d like to know? Hop. 


° ° 


“In the four months between the surrender 
of Germany and the defeat of the Japanese 
in August 1945, petrol consumption was 
reduced by 63 per cent and a further 20 per 
cent reduction has been achieved up to 
February this year. The lowest month on 


record was December 1945 when only 3} 
gallons were used by the three services 
combined.”—Indian paper. 

It’s surprising what cigarette-lighters 
will run away with. 
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just before bed-time. 


honey-combed with natural crevices. 
As the jaws can exert a pressure of 
approximately 200 lbs. in chewing, 
only careful brushing will remove 

d food particles. Hold the 

brush so that ends of bristles lie 
evenly on teeth. 

——— Brush briskly 
to and fro 
as shown by 





AAA 
UPPER CHEWING SURFACES. Jt is not 
easy to clean the chewing surfaces 
of your upper jaw. Use method 
just explained. Practise doing it 
nnn in front of 
mirror. 





How to brush your teeth 


(THIS IS No. 4 OF A SERIES. Cut it out and keep it.) 


LOWER CHEWING SURFACES. These are | 





use vour Wisdom wisety 


MADE BY ADDIS LTD. MAKERS OF THE FIRST TOOTHBRUSH IN 1780. 





ECcAY of teeth is essentially a disease of early 
life. Teach your children to brush their 
teeth properly and don’t let them suck sweets 


correct srusnine. When brushing 
the insides or outsides of side and 


back teeth always use a twist of 


the wrist to sweep bristles from the 
gum ‘ upwards’ on lower jaw — 
Jrom gum ‘downwards’ om upper 
Dey Diagrams show track ries 
should take. 


+ THE wRIstT 


ALWAYS—Use an un- ¢4 
wetted toothbrush. ¢ 
Clean your teeth last 
thing at night and after 
breakfast. Keep at @ 
least two toothbrushes, 
—use them alternately. 
Visit your dentist 
y. 
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eye lotion 








Whether you wear glasses or not, you should 
have your eyes examined at regular intervals 
by a Qualified Practitioner. 


Optrex Ltd., Perivale, Middlesex 


























alike fall to the lot of Metal Sections, which can be 
anything from a floor joist to the hinge for a motor 
car’s windscreen. Wherever great strength is required 
with saving in weight, and maximum output must be 
combined with precision finish, an enquiry to Metal 
Sections Ltd., will bring the answer to the manufacturer's 


METAL 
SECTIONS 


LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 


4N ASSOCIATE OF ACCLES & POLLOCK 
LTD. SPECIALISING IN COLD ROLLED 
SECTIONS IN STEEL ALLOYS AND OTHER 
METALS FOR ALL BUILDING AND EN- 
GINEERING PURPOSES. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR METAL SECTIONS LTD, ISSUED BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 


















The quality of - 
BURGESS 
Original & Superior 
ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES 
Fish & Meat Pastes, 
M. M. Pickles, ete. 
remains unrivalled 


JOHN 


BURGESS 


& SON,LTD 
Established 1760 








For high-class repairs to superior 
boots and shoes—send them to 
They will be 


RETURNED 


WITHIN 


10 DAYS 


Kington. 


“as good as new.” Instructions are 
unnecessary. Experts decide repairs. 
Just tie-up, enclose name and address 
and post. Parcels acknowledged. Con- 
trolled prices charged, Payment C.O.D. 


Economy Shoe Repairing Co. 
P.2, KINGTON, HEREFORDSHIRE 











Before you 
BUY A HOUSE 


you should know the advantages of the 
Norwich Union scheme, i: incorporating full 
protection in the event of death. Apply 


NORWICH UNION 
Life Insurance Society 
P.O. Box 4, Surrey Street, Norwich, Norfolk. 


lf there’s a HEADACHE re 


between you and your work! 
take 


Cephos Ag 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 1/3 & 3/- inc. Pur. a 











PUNCH or Zhe London Charivari 


A perfect fit 
for all normal 
feet. 

Three widths to 
each size and 
half size. 








The accuracy of Big Ben is 2 
bye-word; the accuracy of these 
Stead Balance Staffs for small 
clocks is no less dependable. 


Nothing less than perfection in 
precision satisfies the Stead 
standard, and if we say this latest 
production is a mi terpi 

we don't intend it as conceit. It's 
@ precise statement of fact, and 
remember, that's our very 








Think inSTEAD 
before you 
buy 


Telephone: SHEFFIELD 22283 (4 Lines) 
Codes: BENTLEY'S, WESTERN UNION 


J.STEAD € CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD 2 
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AC Mains, 3 Wave Band Superhet 








dr good radio 


erranti 
model 145 


FERRANT! LTD MOSTON MANCHESTER 10 
AND 36 KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 





Specially made 


| rinkle in Harpic, and leave as 
Sp: 

long as possible. Harpic’s cleans- 

ing action reaches right round into 

the S-bend. 





2 Flush the lavatory. Tk€ whole 
bow! is clean and sanitary — the 
part you don’t see, as well. 


Because it is specially made for cleaning 


it into the lavatory and leave as long as 
possible. Then flush. The whole bow! 
gleams white ! 


HARPIC 





4394 Harpic Mfg. Co. Ltd., Hull and London 
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. PUNCH or The London Charivari 





The automatic 
setting of the 
edges of your 
Liberty Shoes 
makes for 
correctness 
of style. Automatic setting may be just a detail, 
but it is one that makes for the per- 
fection that has made Liberty Shoes 
a standard by which footwear fashion 
standards are set. When you buy 
Liberty, you obtain the very best of 
which shoemaking is capable. Thus 
you Walk with Liberty. 


LIBERTY SHOES Ltd., Leicester 
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CHARACTER— 
CAPACITY— 
CAPITAL 


These are at the root of banking, and greatest 
among them is character. In the words of 
| George Rae, distinguished head of a renowned 
| country bank absorbed into the Midland system: 
“ The leading subject of . . . daily education as 
a banker will be to learn whom to trust ”. 


Men and women of integrity and capability will 
always find the Bank ready to assist them, and 
over a century of experience in every side of 
business life is at their disposal through any of 
the Bank’s branch Managers. Ex-service men 
and others are now resuming the ways of peace, 
and they are invited to make use of this know- 
ledge and service whether they are customers of 
the Bank or not. They will be assured of a 
welcome and the sympathetic consideration of 
their proposals at more than 1800 branches of 
the Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 




















but you can now order 


this chair for your telephonist. 
Your staff may be comfortably 
certain of firm support from the 


Pel chair of its choice. 


PEL LTD. OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 





LONDON OFFICE: 15, Henrietta Place, W.1. Telephone: WELbeck 1874 @ 
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The illustrations are approximately twice actual size 





A metallurgist would know 


that the left-hand bush was 
made from ordinary free - 
cutting steel, while the right- 
hand one was of Mills Ledloy 
steel. And a good production 


A page from the Mills Ledloy case-book 
. THREADED BUSH 
601 A/F Hex. Stee! 
ORDINARY Freecutting Steel 
Cutting Speed 159 ft./min. 
Production Time 42 secs. 


» MILLS LEDLOY Freecutting Scee! 


manager could tell you the 
Ledloy bush was machined 
much faster than its com- 
panion. In Mills Ledloy steels 
there is but a small amount of 
lead, added by a special process. Yet it makes a revolutionary 
change in tool life and cutting speeds—one glance at the 
production figures, and you'll soon see the difference. 
LEDLOY’ is the name given to steels into which a small percentage 


of lead has been introduced by a special process, All steels (carbon, 
alloy and stainless) can be so treated during their manufacture. 


EXORS OF JAMES MILLS, LTD., Woodley, Nr. Stockport 


Cutting Speed 243 ft./min 
. : 


Production Time 27.5 secs 
INCREASED RATE OF PRODUCTION 53°. 
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Free Cheers 


but don’t forget the boys 
who are still out there 


Many people feel they will be able to 
enter more fully into the spirit of the 
Victory Celebrations if they make it an 
occasion for a practical act of thanksgiving. 
If you feel like this, send a gift to help 
the Y.M.C.A. maintain its many services 
They de- 


serve to be remembered at this time. 


to the men still in the forces. 





Donations may be sent to the Lord Mayor 
of London (Sir. Charles Davis, D.L.), 
Acting President of the Y.M.C.A. War 
and National Service Fund, 112 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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The Cup that Cheers 


—Invigorates 
and Sustains 





é 


HERE is something so cheering and 
comforting about a cup of ‘Ovaltine.’ 
At any time of the day it will do much 
to renew flagging energy, strengthen the 
nerves, recreate vitality and put you on 
good terms with yourself. 
Taken at bedtime ‘Ovaltine’ has a soothing 
influence on mind and body, helps you to relax, 
invites sleep and assists in making your sleep 
completely refreshing and restorative. 
‘Ovaltine’ is a scientific combination of Nature’s 
best foods—malt, milk and eggs—and provides 
important food elements required to build up 
body, brain and nerves to a high degree of 
efficiency. , 
For all these reasons make ‘ Ovaltine’ your regular 
day-time and bed-time beverage and note the 
improvement in your outlook on life—in your 
cheerfulness and confidence. 


Delicious 


Ovaltine’ 


Builds up Health 
and Vitality 


P. 660A 
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